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How 


“Scientific” 


There is too much talk about 
religion that assumes this 
topic to be outside the 
sphere of truly scientific 
knowledge. Weigh well the 
answer to such talk. 


Is True Religion? 


Sey question in the above title is 

a good one for every Catholic, 
every Christian, every unbeliever, to 
ask himself with great seriousness. It 
must be asked because, despite the 
fact that, since the time of St. Paul, 
who first talked about the relation 
between intelligent or “scientific” 
thinking and religion, the idea that 
there is something unscientific or un- 
intellectual about religion has been 
put forth in almost every age. In no 
age has this been more true than it 
is today. 

There are three ways in which the 
notion that religion and science need 
not or cannot come together is ex- 
pressed. 

The first you find expressed by 
many of the religious “liberals,” both 
in popular and “learned” journals, as 
well as in their public speeches. Their 
point is that science has completely 
smashed religion to pieces. “Modern 
science,” they will say, “has revealed 
all so-called religious truths to be but 
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myths and superstitions.” The pur- 
pose is to make you feel that, if you 
are a religious person, a practicing 
Catholic for example, you either 
know nothing about science, or you 
are acting on the most unscientific 
prejudices. 

The second way is that in which 
religion is praised highly as a very 
noble and beautiful and even neces- 
sary (for some people) thing. But 
there is really not anything that you 
can “prove” about religion, as you 
can prove scientific formulas and laws 
of nuclear fission. Religion to those 
who present this view is a beautiful 
but nebulous thing; it certainly has 
nothing to do with intellectual activ- 
ity or scholarly research. Practice it, 
if you will, is the idea; but don’t 
study it. Study will never bring you 
any certainties. 

The third way in which you will 
find religion presented as outside the 
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tealm of intellectual or “scientific” 
activity is through those who make 
religion the result of purely emotion- 
al activity in human beings. Many of 
the Protestant, especially the so- 
called Pentecostal sects, make the es- 
sence of religion consist in a feeling 
of conversion to Christ. They don’t 
worry about what science says; they 
are not concerned about deep intel- 
lectual convictions. “Get the feeling,” 
they seem to say, “and you will have 
religion and you will be saved.” 


Let us give one example of how 
the confusion of “learned” men’s 
minds about what science has done 
to religion leads to what one is tempt- 
ed to call silly approaches to religion. 
The Saturday Evening Post is a pop- 
ular magazine. It is a mass circula- 
tion magazine, which means that the 
editors hope that average people, 
without a very advanced education, 
will read its articles and stories. In 
its June 14th edition, under the gen- 
eral series heading, “Adventures of 
the Mind,” it published an article by 
Paul Tillich, who is a professor in 
the Divinity School at Harvard, un- 
der the title, “The Lost Dimension 
in Religion.” We certainly must ad- 
mit that to us it was an “adventure 
of the mind” to read the twistings 
and squirmings of this good man’s 
efforts to make something out of re- 
ligion without admitting anything 
certain about it. 


The article starts off well. It de- 
fines the loss of the dimension of 
depth in man as the loss of the an- 
swers to these questions: “What is 
the meaning of life? Where do we 
come from, where do we go? What 
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should we do, what should we be- 
come, in the short space between 
birth and death?” Tremendously im- 
portant questions indeed. 

Does Paul Tillich give us a clue to 
the real answers? This is the best he 
can do: “Is there an answer? There 
is always an answer, but the answer 
may not be available to us . . . we 
are still waiting for an answer that 
will fit our age. . . . The old reli- 
gions have symbols that are valuable, 
(such as original sin, the divinity of 
Christ, the need of a church), but 
these symbols should not be taken 
literally. . . . He who realizes that he 
is separated from the meaning of life 
shows that he is not only separated 
but reunited.” Surely if I were grop- 
ing for the lost dimension of life be- 
fore I read this article, I would be 
groping still after reading it. Or more 
likely, I would probably give up grop- 
ing and start grasping for what I 
could get out of this world. 

In the face of all this confusion 
and darkness, let’s ask and answer 
three questions: 1. In what sense can 
true religion be called scientific? 2. 
What are the scientific bases of true 
religion? 3. What are the basic truths 
scientifically proved in true religion? 


I. 
In what sense can true religion be 
called scientific? 


HEN we have used this word 
“scientific” in reference to re- 

ligion in the past, a number of people 
have written to us indignantly to say 
that we had no right to use such a 
term. “Scientific,” they said, refers to 
truths that can be proved through 
test-tubes, microscopes, telescopes 
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and all the other instruments of phy- 
sical science. Since the truths of re- 
ligion cannot be proved through such 
instruments, we had no right, said 
our critics, to call them scientific. 


A moment’s reflexion, however, 
will help anyone to see that the word 
“scientific” embraces vastly more 
than the physical sciences, no mat- 
ter how prone the modern world is 
to apply it to them alone. A science 
is a set or system of obvious and 
demonstrated truths pertaining to a 
particular subject-matter; it is co- 
related and proven knowledge about 
anything. 

Sciences differ not only as to sub- 
ject matter, but also on the basis of 
the means used to demonstrate the 
truths with which they are concern- 
ed. All sciences use the power of 
man’s reason, to draw conclusions 
from evidences and premises offered 
to it. Some sciences use only reason, 
as the science of logic and that of 
philosophy. Some sciences use the 
testimony of witnesses and recorders 
of events, as does the science of his- 
tory. Some sciences use observation 
of and experiment on visible things, 
as do all the physical sciences. 


There is nothing far-fetched, there- 
fore in calling religion scientific, in 
the sense that it is a virtue practiced 
by man on the basis of proven knowl- 
edge about God and man and the re- 
lations between the two. Theology, 
or proven knowledge about God, was 
called a science long before anybody 
thought of limiting the word “science” 
to astronomy and chemistry and med- 
icine and a hundred other physical 
sciences alone. 
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This is a supremely important 
point. If you, reading this, are a man 
without religion, what you need to 
look for is a science underlying reli- 
gion. You need other things, too, of 
course. You need God’s help, .and 
humility enough to ask Him for it. 
You need a certain detachment from 
the world to be even concerned about 
finding this science. But if there is any 
true religion that will answer your 
questions — Why am I here? Where 
am I going? What must I do? — its 
truths must take the form of a 
science that will satisfy your mind. 
Don’t look for religion in your feel- 
ings, or in vague aspirations and 
yearnings and unanswered questions. 
Look for it in knowledge. It was for 
this that your Creator gave you a 
mind. 

II. 

What are the scientific bases of 

the true religion? 


— is the same as asking, from 

what sources do you obtain the 
proofs for the truths of religion? 
There are three such sources. 

The first is man’s own ability to 
think, to reason, or, as St. Paul puts 
it, to see the evidence of invisible 
things in the visible things of crea- 
tion. This power of man, while it is 
still strong and essentially capable of 
reaching true conclusions, does not 
possess the vigor and accuracy with 
which it was created. Despite this 
fact, which will be enlarged upon lat- 
er, this much may be said: “when it 
has proper and sufficient evidence, 
and when it is not diverted or per- 
verted from the quest of truth by 
pride, passion, evil desires, it is an 
infallible power. It can reach much 
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of the truth that underlies religion 
just as it can reach some of the 
truths that make up physical science 
by examining evidence. 


The second source of proofs for 
truths that make up the science un- 
derlying religion is facts of history. 
Was ever a man born in the course 
of history who, besides claiming to 
be God, manifested powers that be- 
long only to God? An unscientific 
answer to this question would be: 
“No, this could not happen. I won’t 
even look into it. Whoever says it 
did happen is a believer in myths 
and fables.” A scientific answer can 
be the result only of an examination 
of the evidence that historical rec- 
ords present, without fear or preju- 
dice toward what one may learn. 


The third source of proofs for the 
truths of religion is authority — the 
highest possible authority — the 
authority of the voice of God. This 
source depends, for its power to con- 
vince the human mind, on the proven 
conviction that God did appear in 
the world and did speak to all man- 
kind. But granted proofs that God 
did appear and did speak, what great- 
er certainty could a human being 
ever have in regard to any truth, 
than that which comes from accept- 
ing propositions that God laid down, 
even though they involve mysterious 
or difficult things? 

But here someone should inter- 
ject: “What is all this talk about 
sources of certainty in religion? I 
know that you Catholics claim that 
your sources of knowledge give you 
certainty. But why, if that is so, do 
not all human beings accept the same 
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certainties from the same sources? 
Everybody accepts the certainties of 
arithmetic. Everybody accepts the 
certainties that have been proven by 
experiment in medicine. Why doesn’t 
everybody accept what you call your 
scientific certainties about religion?” 


The answer is, simply because it is 
possible for some human beings to 
be deprived of proofs for the science 
underlying religion, and for others to 
reject them when they are before 
their eyes. 


It is possible for a pupil in school 
to be deprived of any science. For 
example, in his whole course of study 
from grade school to college, his 
teachers can ignore the science of al- 
gebra. Or they can make light of it 
in various ways. It would not be 
strange if, to such a pupil, the let- 
ters and numerals used in algebraic 
equations would, throughout his 
whole life appear to be meaningless 
mysteries. 


So too with the much more impor- 
tant science underlying religion. It 
can be completely eliminated from 
the total education of a man. Or 
worse still, a man can be brought up, 
under a professor like Paul Tillich, 
to accept from his master the axiom 
that the answers to religious ques- 
tions are not available. Or he can be 
trained by teachers who hammer in- 
to his head the unscientific notion that 
religion is essentially a matter of feel- 
ing and emotion; it has nothing to 
do with the intellect and science at 
all. Such persons are simply deprived 
of the proofs of religious truth, even 
though it always remains possible for 
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them to search for the truth and for 
proofs of it on their own. 

For others, the obvious fact of hu- 
man experience is that they can di- 
vert themselves from the truth, even 
after the proofs for it have been 
known. Pride can cause this, in the 
form of an unwillingness to surrender 
to God and to a human and divine 
Christ, and to a human and divine 
Church He founded. Lust can cause 
this, in the form of a desire to put 
away a lawful wife and to attempt to 
marry another. Greed and ambition 
can cause it, in the form of an all- 
consuming passion to get the most 
out of this world. 

But the proofs always remain; the 
science is never destroyed. 


Ill. 
What are the basic truths scien- 
tifically proved in true religion? 


_ what has been said, it 
should be clear that all the truths 
of the true religion are “scientific,” 
in the sense that adequate reason is 
given to the mind of man for assent- 
ing to their truth. The reason for ac- 
cepting a religious truth may be evi- 
dence presented to one’s senses and 
rightly interpreted by the mind; it 
may be authentic records of history; 
it may be the voice of God declaring 
such and such a fact or principle to 
be true; it may be the ability of the 
intellect to deduce detailed conclu- 
sions from principles revealed by 
God. In every case there is a solid 
reason for assenting to what is taught 
by the true religion. 

Since, in a short article like this, 
it is impossible even to try to point 
out the reasons for the innumerable 
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truths that make up the true religion, 
let’s merely look at the three most 
basic truths of religion and see how 
scientific they are. 


1. All religion begins with the truth 
that there is a God, Who is the Cre- 
ator and law-giver of every creature 
whom He made. The existence and 
the authority of God can be recog- 
nized by the intellect of man. The ar- 
gument is as simple as this: nothing 
is made without a maker. Nothing 
complicated is made without an in- 
telligent maker. He Who made out of 
nothing so complicated a thing as 
this universe of ours, or even sO com- 
plicated a thing as a man, has an ab- 
solute right and undeniable authority 
to direct the thing He made toward 
its proper goal by binding laws. 

To escape the truth of God’s ex- 
istence and authority, men have re- 
sorted to intellectually absurd theor- 
ies. One is that evolution explains the 
coming of the world into existence. 
Actually evolution may explain some- 
thing of how the world grew and de- 
veloped, but it can never explain the 
beginning of the world, nor the in- 
telligent force that made development 
possible. Another theory is that 
chance explains the origin of the 
world, as if chance could ever pro- 
duce even one single human eye. 

Reason answers these and all other 
theories like them by clinging to the 
evident truth that the world had a 
Maker, an intelligent Maker, an 
authoritative Maker. 


2. The true religion rests on the 
provable fact that God became man 
in the person of Jesus Christ, for the 
purpose of a) redeeming men from 
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the evil into which they had fallen; 
b) teaching them God’s will and 
God’s commands; c) elevating them 
through grace to a kinship with God. 

What Christ did for mankind de- 
pends entirely on what He was and 
what He proved He was. He proved 
by countless miracles that He was 
God. Accept those miracles as proofs 
and you have to accept everything 
Christ did and said for the welfare of 
mankind. Deny that there were any 
miracles (by refusing to accept abun- 
dant historical testimony) and you 
make yourself capable of denying 
anything or everything that Christ 
said or did for human beings. 


3. The true religion rests on the 
truth that Christ founded a Church 
to preserve and repeat His teaching; 
to reiterate His commands, to trans- 
mit His saving grace to all who would 
seek it from her. 

There are abundant proofs of the 
founding of this Church, and of the 
mission entrusted to her by Christ. 
Acceptance of that Church is scien- 
tific in the best sense of the word. It 





means using one’s mind to grasp the 
truth that only in that Church and 
through that Church can one be unit- 
ed to Christ and assured of the hap- 
piness of heaven. 


In this whole treatise, we have been 
considering religion solely from the 
scientific angle, as it is opposed to an 
emotional approach, or a skeptical 
approach, or an agnostic approach, 
or a despairing approach. But by no 
means may we leave the impression 
that to know the scientific grounds of 
the true religion is sufficient to make 
and keep a man religious. Combined 
with knowledge must always be hu- 
mility, the humility that recognizes 
the need of God’s help and that is 
expressed in prayerful appeals to God 
for that help. As soon as any man be- 
comes aware of the truth that God is 
his creator, preserver and law-giver, 
every further step of inquiry into 
what God wants for him and of him 
must be accompanied by this humble 
plea: “O God, help me to use my 
mind to know Your will, and my will 
to accomplish Your will in all things.” 





it was just too much. 


the excited boy. 





WONDER OF THE AGES 


A little African lad at the Maryknoll Mission among the Basukumas in 
Sayusayu, Africa, believes that the American missioners are master magicians. 
When Father Robert V. Julien, Maryknoller from Massachusetts, installed 
a 3,000-watt generator for electricity, the boy thought the missioners were 
turning night into day. And when the young padre put blank sheets of paper 
into a machine and they came out printed in his own Kisukuma language, 


“You missioners can do everything but keep people from dying!” exclaimed 


To this an old Christian quickly replied, “They can do that too — all you 
have to do is become a Christian and you have everlasting life.” 


Maryknoll News Notes 
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Code of Catholic Conduct 


Donald J. Corrigan, C.SS.R. 


Your Parish and the 

Sacraments 

ie Canon Law of the Church deter- 
mines that there are certain religious 

functions that only your pastor, as your 

spiritual father, should perform for you. 

There are: 


The Baptism of Your Children 

No other priests than your parish priests 
are allowed, without special permission 
of your pastor, to baptize your children. 
Of course, in case of sudden danger of 
death for your child, any priest, even any 
lay person if no priest is available, can 
and should baptize. 

Every parish has a regular weekly time 
for baptisms or else allows the parish- 
ioners to make arrangements for the time 
of a baptism if no regular time is ap- 
pointed. At the appointed time the spon- 
sors and the members of the baptismal 
group should make it a point of strict reli- 
gious etiquette to be on time for the ad- 
ministration of the sacrament of baptism. 
Babies should be brought to the parish 
church for baptism within a week or two 
after birth, unless there is a serious rea- 
son for deferring the baptism. 


The First Communion of Your Children 

This is one of the most important 
events in the religious life of your child. 
The preparation of the children in the 
parish, likewise, is one of the most sacred 
and gratifying duties of the pastor. 

If your child is in the parochial school, 
as it should be, this preparation will be 
timely and thorough. If for some very 
important reason your child is forced to 
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attend a public school, you have an ob- 
ligation to cooperate with your pastor in 
seeing to it that your child attends the 
instructions that will prepare it for the 
great event of its first Holy Communion. 
In large city parishes it is especially im- 
portant that you report to your pastor 
when your child, if not in the parochial 
school, is of age to receive its first Holy 
Communion — usually about seven years. 


Some parents will have a fearful ac- 
count to make to God because they neg- 
lected to provide for the first Holy Com- 
munion of their children until they were 
far advanced beyond the usual age, with 
the result that they were forced to grow 
up without the graces that this sacrament 
could have brought to them, and some- 
times with the result that they gradually 
lost their faith. 


The Confirmation of Your Children 

This sacrament is necessary in order 
that your children may grow strong in 
faith and virtue and resist the dangers and 
temptations of the world. Again, if your 
child attends the parochial school, this 
will be taken care of in the ordinary 
course of events. If your child is not 
attending a parochial school, it is your 
obligation to see that the child is brought 
to the pastor for instruction when it is 
announced that confirmation is to be ad- 
ministered in the parish church. 


If any member of your family who 
has not received the sacrament of con- 
firmation is in danger of death from 
sickness, accident or old age, let your 
pastor know about this, so that he can 
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provide for the administration of the sac- 
rament of confirmation, besides admin- 
istering the last sacraments. 


Note for Converts 

According to custom, converts may be 
baptized in the church of the priest who 
has instructed them, regardless of their 
place of residence. After that, however, 
converts should make themselves ac- 





quainted with their own lawful pastor 
and begin at once to take an active part 
in parochial life. If they have missed con- 
firmation in their new parish and would 
have to wait for a considerable time for 
this sacrament, their pastor will readily 
arrange for them to be confirmed in an- 
other parish at an earlier date, and will 
help them to prepare for the reception of 
this sacrament. 





WHY THE CHURCH IS A MOTHER 


The Church is our mother. From the moment we were born the Church 
received us in her arms and gave us life in baptism. When the world, the flesh 
and the devil battered us with their fierce attacks, she dressed us for the 
battle in the armor of confirmation. If we fall headlong into sin, she lifts us 
up, brushes off our clothes, and heals our sores in confession. And even if the 
fall is fatal, in this same sacrament she has the miraculous power of bringing 


us back to life. 


If we feel weak or run-down, she invites us to come to the Communion rail 
and eat and nourish ourselves with the Body and Blood of Christ. She sits at 
our bedside when we are sick and the shadows of death close in and she 
strengthens us with the sacrament of extreme unction. And for centuries after 
we have gone and the last of those of our stock have disappeared and the 
street urchin of time has scratched our name from the once proud stone above 
our graves, the Church as an everloving Mother will still kneel and pray “for 


the souls of the faithful departed.” 


Perpetual Heip 





HASTE TO THE WEDDING! 


The bridegroom was having a terrible time getting dressed for his wedding. 
Everything went wrong, from the scalding bath to the fumbled fixing of his 


collar and tie. 


Finally he heard the tooting of a horn outside and, stumbling out of the 
house, he got into the taxi where his best man sat waiting. 

“Hey, take it easy, Mick — don’t be so nervous,” said his friend. “Every- 
body gets married sooner or later. Don’t get so excited!” 

“Who’s excited?” shouted the groom. “Who’s nervous? I’m as calm as a 
cucumber.” Then leaning forward he called out, “Where to, driver?” 


Irish Digest 





An unreasonable employer is one who expects an hour’s work to be done 


in sixty minutes. 


Quote 
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It is Christian belief that God gave us life in order that 
we might attain eternal happiness. In view of that be- 
lief no suffering is useless, no suffering is hopeless. 


A Petition for 


Legalized Murder 


JOSEPH ADAMEC, C.SS.R. 


: ie other day a Catholic doctor 
forwarded to us a letter he re- 
ceived. The letterhead bears the name 
of the Euthanasia Society of Amer- 
ica, Inc., for the Legalization of Vol- 
untary Euthanasia. 

Euthanasia is described as the mer- 
ciful release, by a painless death, pe- 
titioned by an incurable sufferer. 
More popularly it is known as “mercy 
killing.” 

The letter we received is addressed 
to doctors to obtain their signature 
for a petition to be sent to the New 
York State Legislature asking for the 
legalization of voluntary euthanasia. 

If voluntary euthanasia is ever 
legalized we can expect to hear of 
scenes like the following: 

A doctor enters a home where the 
mother of the family is incurably sick 
and suffering. The doctor says to the 
patient, “You are incurably sick. You 
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are suffering very much. I cannot 
cure you, but I can kill you. If you 
wish, just sign on the dotted line. 
Your case will be investigated by a 
medical committee. If the commit- 
tee passes favorably on your case, I 
will kill you. Of course, this is per- 
fectly all right since now I can kill 
you legally.” 

In 1946 a similar petition was sign- 
ed by 1,776 physicians. What strikes 
us as very strange about this is the 
fact that, on being admitted to the 
practice of medicine, doctors take the 
Hippocratic Oath. In this oath each 
doctor promises, “I will maintain the 
utmost respect for human life from 
the time of its conception.” If this 
oath means anything to the doctors 
who signed the petition for the legal- 
ization of voluntary euthanasia we 
wonder how these doctors can square 
their signing of this petition with their 
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oath to “maintain the utmost respect 
for human life.” Can the deliberate 
destruction of human life be squared 
with utmost respect for human life? 

We hardly think that to destroy 
the lives of incurable sufferers who 
request it is the general will or desire 
of American doctors or of the Amer- 
ican people. The great majority of 
American doctors are working nobly, 
and often heroically, to save human 
lives. The American people have 
built countless hospitals, homes and 
sanitariums for the care of the sick. 
Americans would hardly do all these 
things if they thought it better to kill 
incurable sufferers. 

But even if every doctor in Amer- 
ica signed a petition like this, even if 
every American voted for “merciful- 
ly” killing incurable sufferers who re- 
quest it, it would still be contrary to 
the law of God which states, “Thou 
shalt not kill.” We are not allowed 
to do away with this law of God or 
any law of God by simply voting 
against it. 


IF A law legalizing voluntary eu- 

thanasia were ever passed we can 
imagine what an opening it would 
provide for some people who would 
wish to do away with their relatives. 
We can picture an old person being 
harassed by his relatives into signing 
a petition for having himself killed 
legally by a doctor. With a wedge 
like this in the law, who can tell 
where our legislators would stop? We 
might see the legal mass-murder of 
handicapped infants and of the in- 
sane. We might even see the day 
when such organizations as “Murder, 
Inc.” would be approved as benevo- 
lent societies. 
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We might expect a petition like 
this to emerge from a tribe of head- 
hunters in the Amazon jungle. But 
when we see it coming from 139 East 
57th Street in New York City we 
can get an idea of what a low level 
of paganism has been reached by 
some members of American society. 


On the stationery bearing this re- 
quest for signatures is a list of per- 
sons on the American Advisory 
Council of the Euthanasia Society of 
America, Inc. Behind the names of 
a good number of these persons are 
letters indicating that these persons 
possess degrees from colleges or uni- 
versities. Which helps to show that 
you can be learned in the eyes of the 
world without knowing the meaning 
of God’s law. 


Some of the persons named on this 
letterhead as members of the advisory 
council are Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
D.D., LL.D., Robert Frost, W. Som- 
erset Maugham, and Rex Stout. And 
whom else do we find on this list but 
Margaret Sanger! So Margaret San- 
ger is not content with preventing 
children from coming into this world, 
but is also interested in helping oth- 
er people out of this world. If these 
persons here named are not aware 
that their names are given on this let- 
terhead, let this serve as public no- 
tice to them that they are so named. 
If their names have been used with- 
out consent or permission they are 
still free to take the necessary action 
to have their names withdrawn. 


This petition is to be presented to 
the New York State Legislature 
since, “many incurable sufferers, fac- 
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ing months of agony attempt crude, 
violent methods of suicide.” So the 
answer proposed to this problem is to 
allow the doctor to kill such persons 
“mercifully.” 

This petition is to be presented 
since, “in other cases distraught rel- 
atives of hopeless incurables who 
plead for merciful release, secretly 
put them out of their misery and 
thereby render themselves liable to 
prosecution as murderers.” So to save 
these murderers from prosecution the 
Euthanasia Society of America, Inc. 
proposes that murder be legalized. 

Ever and always the answer which 
every Christian and every Jew must 
give to proposals like this is the law 
of God which every Jew and every 
Christian can find in his Bible, “Thou 
shalt not kill.” 


H gene petition is to be presented to 

the New York Legislature since, 
“to permit the termination of use- 
less, hopeless suffering at the request 
of the sufferer is in accord with the 
humane spirit of this age.” So now 


it is “humane” to reduce suffering 
humans to the level of suffering beasts 
which are mercifully put out of their 
misery. 

But the pagan spirit of this peti- 
tion and of its signatories is perhaps 
best reflected in the use of the words, 
“useless, hopeless suffering.” 


It is Christian belief that God gave 
us life in order that we may attain 
eternal happiness with Him in heav- 
en. In view of that belief no suffering 
is useless, no suffering is hopeless. No 
suffering is useless because by the 
patient bearing of the suffering im- 
posed on us by God we can atone 
for our sins and gain for ourselves 
greater glory and happiness in heav- 
en. 

Ever since the death of Jesus 
Christ on the cross no suffering is 
hopeless. By His death Christ ob- 
tained for us the hope of eternal life. 
By uniting our sufferings with His we 
can hope to obtain a greater share 
in the glory which our Saviour has 
prepared for us in heaven. 








WHAT PRICE INTELLECT? 


There are those who pride themselves in their talents and abilities. There 
are those who foolishly imagine that, because they are endowed with gifts 
above the ordinary, they are therefore in a position to put themselves on some 
sort of pedestal so that all the world may admire them. Madame Foch, moth- 
er of the famed Marshal, had no time for such as these. Overhearing her 
seven-year-old son boasting of a prize which he had received that day in 
school, she took him on her knee and looked him straight in the face. “My 
boy,” she reminded him, “cleverness that must be mentioned is not really 
cleverness at all. When all is said and done, all our abilities are merely gifts 
from God, and our task is to utilize them to the best advantage — and not 
to set them up for public approval.” 

It was a lesson which the boy never forgot. Years later, when somebody 
asked him whether he considered intellect or character to be the more im- 
portant, he exclaimed emphatically: “Intellect, education, rot! A donkey with 
a shred-of character would be more useful!” 
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Problems of Single People 





THE DANGER OF ENVYING THE MARRIED 


Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


HERE are a great many single per- 
sons of mature years who have no 
problem with envy at all. They are con- 
tent with their vocation in life, grateful to 
God for their job, their hobbies and rec- 
reations, and their opportunities to prac- 
tice their religion more fervently than 
many who have family ties. They may 
feel resentful at times, that married folk, 
and even imprudent priests and nuns, 
speak as if there were something inher- 
ently unnatural about the single state. But 
this they overcome by the realization that 
God has made it clear in the Bible that 
the single state is dear to Him, and one 
in which it is essentially easier to love 
and serve God than even in the married 
state. 


However, there are other single per- 
sons of more or less mature age who hurt 
themselves and their relationship with God 
and other human beings by dwelling too 
often on what others have and what they 
have missed by not finding a person whom 
they might marry. Many of their married 
friends and relatives outwardly seem to be 
very happy, to be free from any great 
problems, and to have opportunities of 
enjoyment with their families that the sin- 
gle are denied. Their lot is envied. Even 
single persons who have sufficient pride 
never to manifest their envy, nevertheless 
dwell on it often in their own hearts. 

If there were no revealed religion, no 
supernatural order, no divine explanation 
of the chief purpose of life on earth for 
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everyone, this kind of envy would prob- 
ably be inescapable for all the single. 
There are two things that marriage offers 
a human being, without which, if there 
were no higher goals or purposes set be- 
fore the mind of man, life would seem to 
be very empty. 


The first is the opportunity to love a 
human being and be loved by him in a 
most intimate way. Pagan thought, poetry, 
music, advertising, make this out to be 
just about the final end of human exist- 
ence. Older single persons, whom mar- 
riage seems to have passed by, can be 
induced to build up a false picture of this 
kind of love. They may never come to 
grips with the truth that there is no such 
thing as perfect human love on earth, 
even among the married. They may re- 
fuse to face the fact that, without the 
love of God and many sacrifices for Him, 
(which they, the single, can always give) 
even what seemed to start out as a per- 
fect marriage usually turns into a state of 
torment, conflict and misery. So the per- 
fect love of marriage that older single 
persons may think they have missed is an 
air castle. It exists only in their envious 
minds. They need never live without love 
—both the love of God and love devoted 
by service to their fellow human beings. 
This can be far more fruitful, and less dis- 


‘ appointing and damaging, than married 


love. 
The second thing offered by marriage 
which is often the basis for the envy of 
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older single persons, is security. They 
build up for themselves a glowing picture 
of how wonderful ft would be to have 
somebody working for them, caring for 
them, providing for them until they die. 
But here again, an important part is left 


fices and give up her own will in many 
ways, she will either lose her knight, or 
become an object of his scorn, even though 
he continues to support her. 

Thus the envy of the older single per- 
son is often based on thoughts like these: 


out of this glowing ideal of security. It is 
this, that no human being attains to any 
satisfying security without labor and sac- 
rifice. The picture of the knight carrying 
his lady fair to a castle, where he sets her 
on a throne and waits on her hand and 
foot till she dies, is a false one. If the 
lady fair doesn’t work and make sacri- 


“If only I could give up the daily grind of 
my job and have somebody support me!” 
In every walk of life there has to be the 
daily grind of a job. The single can make 
out of their work a source of security 
for old age and combine with it a spiritual 
security that is the only solid thing in the 
whole world. 








NATIONAL DISGRACE 

We discovered that the biggest monthly drain on the bread-winner’s yearly 
income of $4000.00 was a $70.00 milk bill. 

This is a national disgrace of inequity. The biggest stock of federal surplus 
foods in our bulging warehouses are products from milk. Cheese and butter, 
cheese and butter! Our subsidy program has doled out this surplus to as many 
takers as possible, eliminating only those who would profit from resale. Whom 
to give it to? 

It costs money to warehouse it and money to distribute it. This subsidization, 
legislated by politicians, kept the cows contented, the dairy farmers happy, 
fattened the bank rolls of share holders, but the price of milk for babies and 
youngsters has escalated progressively up to its tragic, over a quarter of a 
dollar price per quart. 

Who is being hurt? The millions of large-family parents who are financing 
the nurseries to keep America strong and secure. They are not eligible for 
the surplus food dole of dairy products because they are self-sustaining, at 
great sacrifice, and yet, in their independence, they are paying in taxes the 
subsidy taken from their children’s mouths. 


Information 





THE RIGHT WORDS 

A 3-year-old girl was riding in a taxi with her mother when she pointed 
to the Negro driver and asked, “Mommie, why is he so black?” The mother, 
seeing the man’s shoulders tense, hastily searched for the right words to 
satisfy both her companions. She said, “God makes people as He makes 
flower gardens, so the world will be more colorful. Some of us are white, 
some brown, some black, some yellow — and there are variations of all these 
shades. That makes us all the more interesting to look at, don’t you agree?” 
The little girl nodded, and as they left the cab the driver said, “Ma’am, when 
my little girl gets big enough to ask me why some people are so white, I'll be 
happy to know what to tell her.” 








Ladies Home Journal 
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“Let my prayer be directed as in- 
cense in thy sight; the lifting up of 
my hands as the evening sacrifice.” 
(Psalm 140:2) 


Thus did David sing to God hun- 
dreds of years before our Lord came 
on earth. This verse from the Psalms 
expresses the chief symbolism Chris- 
tians see in the liturgical use of in- 
cense: the clouds of fragrant smoke 
billowing heavenward are the image 
of our prayers wafted aloft and of 
our hearts accompanying them as 
they soar Godward above the things 
of this world. Hence this psalm verse 
is recited by the priest in the Roman 
Rite as he incenses the altar at the 
offertory. It is sung by the Byzantine 
priest and the choir as he incenses 
the sanctuary at the Mass of the Pre- 
sanctified. 


ANCIENT USE 
The use of incense goes very far 
back into antiquity. God Himself 
prescribed its use in the Old Testa- 
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ment: “Thou shalt make also an al- 
tar to burn incense, of setim wood 

. and thou shalt overlay it with 
purest gold . . . and Aaron shall burn 
sweet-smelling incense upon it in the 
morning.” (Ex. 30:1-7) Again in 
Leviticus (16:12-13) we read: “And - 
taking the censer which he (the high 
priest) hath filled with the burning 
coals of the altar (of sacrifice in the 
outer court), and taking up with his 
hand the compounded perfume for 
incense, he shall go within the veil 
into the holy place (the inner sanc- 
tuary): that when the perfumes are 
put upon the fire, the cloud and va- 
por thereof may cover the oracle 
which is over the testimony, and he 


may not die.” 


The gold-covered altar of incense 
spoken of in Exodus stood before the 
veil of the holy of holies, between 
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the seven-branch candlestick and the 
table of the show-bread. Each morn- 
ing and evening, at the time the sac- 
rifice was taking place in the outer 
court, the priest on duty offered in- 
cense at this altar. It was while per- 
forming this sacred rite that Zachary, 
the father of John the Baptist, saw the 
archangel Gabriel and spoke with 
him. 

The text in Leviticus refers to the 
entrance of the high priest into the 
holy of holies only when he is carry- 
ing a smoking thurible: otherwise he 
will be struck dead! 


Ancient peoples all knew the use 
of incense; smoke curling upward 
from small vessels is a regular feature 
of ancient art. In their temples they 
erected stationary braziers before the 
images of their gods. These braziers 
were filled with glowing coals at the 
time of worship and incense was 
sprinkled upon them by the people as 
well as the priests and temple ser- 
vants. 

In reading the Acts of the Martyrs 
from the early Christian ages, we 
constantly encounter passages where 
the apprehended follower of Christ 
is ordered by the judge or emperor 
“to sacrifice to our gods” or “to offer 
incense to our gods.” For refusal to 
do so — because offering incense 
was universally acknowledged as 
adoration — the prisoner would be 
put to death. In fact, the notion of 
sacrifice to the gods was so inherent 
in the use of incense, that for some 
hundreds of years in the early Church 
its use was sharply curtailed lest the 
ignorant identify it too readily with 
pagan rites and ceremonial. 
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IN CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 

However, some use of incense in 
Christian worship probably goes back 
to the earliest days, if only because 
of its secondary and daily practical 
use in ancient times, namely, to fumi- 
gate the atmosphere in ancient build- 
ings where ventilation was no concern 
of the architects. This would be par- 
ticularly useful in the underground 
passages of the catacombs where so 
often the early Christians had to gath- 
er for worship in secret. It is probable 
that often enough the incense was put 
into stationary braziers that were 
placed next to the altar or around the 
sanctuary. 


But as paganism vanished from the 
Mediterranean world and Christianity 
became everywhere triumphant, so 
too incense, pouring forth from thur- 
ibles, found its place in the varied and 
solemn ceremonials that developed in 
the large centers of the Christian 
world. Tertullian says in his Apolo- 
gia that Christians did not use incense 
profusely as the pagans did in wor- 
ship, but that they employed it for 
funerals and also to relieve the situ- 
ation if some unpleasant odor were 
present in a place. 


However, it was not long before 
Christians began to associate the use 
of incense with spiritual symbolism, 
for already in the fourth century we 
find St. Ambrose expressing the wish 
that the angels might stand next to 
us as we burn incense the way Ga- 
briel stood with Zachary in the tem- 
ple. The oldest Roman liturgical 
books prescribe that before the cler- 
gy proceed to the altar, the celebrant 
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or bishop should put incense on the 
coals carried in one or more thuribles 
by the acolytes and swung during the 


procession. 
s 


Church legislation has always in- 
sisted that incense not only show 
smoke to achieve its symbolism but 
also that it give forth a sweet odor, 
concretizing the Scriptural phraseol- 
ogy “for an odor of sweetness.” Since 
man is a composite of angel and ani- 
mal, possessing a body and a soul, so 
too his bodily senses are allured to 
the enjoyment of the worship of God 
and to the elevation through the 
senses of his whole being heaven- 
ward. Hence the appeal to the ear 
through sacred music and a hieratic, 
liturgical language; hence the appeal 
to the eye in the precious vestments 
and altar appurtenances; hence the 
appeal to the sense of touch in the 
sprinkling of holy water, the kissing 
of sacred objects, and the anointing 
with holy oils; hence the appeal to 
the taste in the Eucharistic elements 
of bread and wine. It was only fit- 
ting therefore that also the sense of 
smell should receive its appeal 
through the sweet scent of the bless- 
ed incense. 


USE TODAY 

Today the liturgical use of incense 
is meant to show adoration, rever- 
ence and sanctification. When it is of- 
fered to the Blessed Sacrament, it 
clearly denotes adoration. When it is 
offered before the crucifix or relics 
or statues, it shows forth great rev- 
erence. When it is used to incense 
objects of cult, such as the altar, the 
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bread and wine for the Mass, the 
sacred ministers participating in a 
ceremony and the people assisting at 
the service, it is done in order to 
sanctify them, to envelop them, so to 
speak, in holy smoke, to consecrate 
in some way the whole sanctuary and 
church for the great drama of the lit- 
urgy taking place, to make the at- 
mosphere of earth holy enough to 
raise us up to heaven and the con- 
templation of God. 


That is why incense is used in all 
solemn blessings of the Church: 
first, an object is sprinkled with holy 
water, and then it is enveloped in 
holy smoke — “holy” because the 
priest blesses the incense after he puts 
it on the coals. 


In the Roman Rite incense is used 
at high Mass at the beginning, at the 
Gospel, at the offertory and at the 
consecration. Only at the offertory 
are the people incensed to prepare 
them for the sacrifice. 


In the Byzantine Rite incense is 
used at high Mass at the same places. 
But at each of the first three times 
the people also are incensed, the idea 
being to prepare them for the sacred 
action about to follow. In addition 
to these four incensations that the 
Byzantine Rite has in common with 
the Roman, it adds two others: at 
the rite of preparation before the 
public liturgy starts, the bread and 
wine and sacred objects are incensed 
at the side altar; this sets them apart 
for their holy purpose. Then again 
the Blessed Sacrament is incensed 
after Communion just before it is car- 
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ried to the side altar, as a farewell 
gesture of adoration for our Lord be- 
fore His ascension into heaven, which 
is mystically represented by this 
transference to the side altar. 


OTHER CEREMONIES 
Incense is used at benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament to express 
profound adoration for the Lord of 
the universe present on our altars. 


vespers, in the Byzantine Rite at 
dawn-office and at evensong. 

In both the Roman and the Byzan- 
tine Rite one of the most touching 
uses of incense is prescribed for 
funerals when the body of the be- 
loved departed one, before being 
consigned to physical disintegration in 
the earth, is fondly enveloped in the 
sacramental of blessed smoke: a dra- 
matic gesture of final sanctification— 


Incense is used also at the two sol- 
emn public parts of the daily office, 
reminiscent of the Old Testament 
morning and evening sacrifice with 
incense in the temple at Jerusalem: 
in the Roman Rite at lauds and at 


a kind of vivid pledge to our faith 
that this seemingly useless shell of a 
decaying body is one day to rise again 
glorious and immortal destined to 
participate with the soul in the eter- 
nal liturgy of the life to come. 





STRENGTH FROM THE ROSARY 


Some time ago there was a revolt in an American prison, in Massachusetts, 
and five of the guards were captured by the prisoners. They were held as 
hostages for four days, and because of the angry temper that prevailed, there 
was considerable anxiety about their fate. Four of the five were Catholics, 
and one of the requests which they made of their captors was that they 
should be allowed to join in the saying of the rosary which is broadcast from 
the Boston radio. 

It was one of the most unusual requests ever made in the course of a prison 
revolt, but it was granted. The rosary is broadcast three times a day from the 
Boston radio. The imprisoned guards listened in to it and joined in the re- 
sponses. They stated afterward that it gave them great strength to be able 
to join in this way with the prayers of those outside. The incident, too, helped 
to smooth the relations in bringing the revolt to an end. 

Since so much is said about the material side of life in the United States, 
it is well to be reminded by an incident such as this of the vigorous practice 
of religion which also exists. Boston is one of the most Catholic cities of the 
country, for it has a Catholic population of seventy-four per cent; but the 
rosary is a very widespread devotion all over the country. For instance, in 
the Detroit area where the chief Ford factories are situated, there are ten 
groups of Ford Motor Company employees who meet once a week to say 
the rosary together during the lunch-time interval. Many of the groups have 
maintained the practice for a long time. The tenth group which was formed 
last year has ninety members. It is composed of employees in the Admin- 
istration Building. They did not go to a secluded room for their prayer, but 
met on the lawn and said it there. 

Voice of Fatima 
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Problems 
of 





Professional People 


ROBLEM: What is to be said of those 
persons who own and rent houses or 
apartments but will not admit families 
with children? I know the case of a young 
couple expecting their first child who were 
told by six property owners with avail- 
able apartments: “We want no baby car- 
riages in our house.” Many owners, seek- 
ing tenants through a real-estate agency, 
will add the stipulation: “No children— 
only a business couple.” Will you please 
comment on this situation? 


NSWER: There can be occasions 
when a property owner wishing to 
lease or rent a house or apartment can 
legitimately exclude a family with chil- 
dren — namely, when it is a matter of 
common knowledge that the children are 
destructive and that the parents will not 
prevent their vandalism. No one is bound 
to permit his property to be ruined by 
such a family. But the questioner is con- 
cerned with those who exclude prospective 
tenants merely because they have chil- 
dren, without making any inquiries as to 
the type of children they are. One peculiar 
feature about this attitude is that it fre- 
quently happens that a family with six 
or seven children will be more careful of 
the property which they are renting or 
leasing than a couple without any chil- 
dren. The childless couple may have wild 
and lavish parties at which their guests 
will betray a much worse spirit of van- 
dalism than would be shown by a mis- 
chievous group of ten children. 
At any rate, even apart from super- 
natural considerations, it is a mean and 
contemptible thing to exclude children 
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No Children Wanted! 


from a home just because they are chil- 
dren. If every house owner acted in this 
way, where would a family with children 
live if they could not own a home of 
their own? I recall the story of a young 
couple with a baby who had been re- 
fused apartments by several property 
owners. Finally they put this sarcastic ad 
in the newspaper: “Young couple with ba- 
by want an apartment. We'll drown the 
baby if necessary.” I believe they suc- 
ceeded in finding some one with a sense 
of decency who let them have an apart- 
ment; but it is pathetic that they were ob- 
liged to take so extreme and unusual a 
measure to obtain a home for their child. 


When we view the problem from the 
standpoint of Christian principles, the at- 
titude of property owners described by our 
correspondent becomes still more despica- 
ble and sinful. It brings to our mind the 
first Christmas Eve, when a young wife, 
about to give birth to a Child, could find 
no household to give her lodging for the 
night, and was obliged to seek shelter for 
herself and her Babe in a stable. It also 
reminds us that our divine Lord invited 
little children to come to Him. These 
property owners are doing the very op- 
posite; they are telling little children to 
stay out of their houses. Furthermore, 
this policy is surely an encouragement of 
birth control. It is true, married persons 
who commit the sin of contraception are 
themselves guilty of grave sin, whatever 
pressure may be brought on them. Nev- 
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ertheless, we can truly say that their guilt 
is shared by those property owners who 
implicitly tell them: “Unless you practice 
birth control, you will not be admitted 
to my apartments.” 


Persons who are sufficiently affluent to 
own a house should realize that their 
prosperity is a gift of God and that He 
expects them in a spirit of Christian char- 
ity to share their goods with their fellow 
men who make reasonable requests of 
them. They should bear in mind that par- 
enthood is something sacred, and not act 
as if it were a crime for a married couple 


to have children. Above all, they should 
recall seriously that our Lord has said 
that on the Last Day He will mete out to 
those who stand before Him in judgment 
the same kind of treatment that they have 
given to the “least of His brethren.” And 
if that means anything, it means that 
those who exclude from their houses chil- 
dren just because they are children are 
very likely to be excluded themselves from 
the kingdom of heaven. 


Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., 
S.T.D., LL.D., L.H.D., 
Catholic University of America. 





TONGUE CONTROL 


Don’t say it— 


The mean little dig that is hidden in a phony compliment. 
The piece of your mind you are tempted to give someone who irritates or 


inconveniences you. 


The juicy bit of scandal you can either keep to yourself or pass along to 
become more malicious the farther it travels. 

The for-your-own-good bit of frankness that may just be your hidden de- 
sire to knock the props from under somebody you have always considered a 


bit of self-satisfied. 


The sly remark that shows you have never forgotten, or really forgiven, 


an old hurt. 


The witty retort that is sharp enough to carry a real sting. 

The frank opinion you’ve been asked for, when by being frank you will 
have to be uncomplimentary without being really helpful. 

The comment that will make someone feel less pleased with himself or 


with his possessions. 


The price tag or label dropping that will let someone know you can afford 


something that he can’t. 


The hurt little reproach intended to let someone know your delicate feel- 


ings have been bruised. 


The personal questions you have no right to ask, and which the person 


you ask may not want to answer. 


Silence is golden at such times as these. 


Information 





DECISION 
When Pope St. Pius X had to settle some important question for which he 
was not prepared, he used to say: “I will think about it.” Then looking to the 
crucifix, he would add: “He will decide.” 


October, 1958 
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James Post, C.SS.R. 


TEEN-AGERS 


AND DATING 


What to do? 


THE PROBLEM 
NE OF the first and greatest 
problems that arise for many 
boys and girls in their early teens 
is the problem of dating. 

What rules are they. to follow 
to decide what is right and what 
is wrong in dating? 

The advance guard, the liberals, 
the love-lorn columnists of the 
newspapers and pagans in general 
see no harm in dating under al- 
most any circumstances and at any 
time in life. 


Foolish mothers, and _ strangely 
enough, some of them Catholic 
mothers, are of the same school. 
They offer no opposition to their 
son and daughter “going steady” 
at the age of fifteen as though they 
were in their twenties. In fact they 
encourage this kind of dating. 
They are afraid that their beloved 
child will be left out of the teen- 
age social swim if steady dating 
is not permitted and encouraged. 
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On the other hand, sensible par- 
ents, teachers, priests and popes 
surround steady dating with seri- 
ous warnings and definite rules. 
And they give many weighty rea- 
sons for the stand they take. So, 
what about it? What is the right 
thing to do? 


THE ANSWER 

HE first rule is that boys and 

girls in their early teens 
should not allow themselves a diet 
of steady association with the same 
boy or the same girl all the time. 
This rule holds even though occa- 
sional mothers are found who say 
that it is a foolish rule and tell 
their daughters that they do not 
have to follow it. Perhaps they do 
not actually tell their daughters 
that the rule is foolish; but they 
give a very definite impression 
that the rule is foolish by tolerat- 
ing the steady dating of their 
daughter by the same boy week af- 
ter week and month after month. 
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It is no excuse from the rule to 
say that ‘“‘all the kids are doing it.” 
Even if all the kids in the world 
were doing it, the rule still stands. 

The only time that steady com- 
pany-keeping is allowed is when 
the boy and the girl who are going 
steady are able and willing to en- 
ter marriage within a reasonable 
time. 


Because high school boys and 
girls are not old enough even to 
think about getting married in the 
foreseeable future (unless they 
are in their senior year and actual- 
ly do intend to get married shortly 
after graduation), their dating 
should not be carried on in such 
a way as to give the impression 
that it is little different from a 
real courtship. Courtship, it must 
be emphasized, is permissible only 
as a preparation for marriage. 
Courtship is not permitted only 
because boy and girl feel attracted 
to each other and can have fun in 
each other’s company. 


WHAT IT MEANS 

HIS means that the same boy 

and the same girl, fourteen, 
fifteen or sixteen years old, should 
not make a practice of going out 
together regularly, as though to 
say, “This is my girl. Nobody else 
can go out with her.” Or, “This 
is my boy friend. Let every other 
girl keep her hands off. We're go- 
ing steady.” This is the thing that 
should not be allowed. 

The trouble with this sort of 
thing is that it can lead to all kinds 
of terrible sins. Boys and girls in 
their teens are beginning to feel 
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the pressure of passion. And with 
the pressure of passion comes a 
tremendous curiosity about sex 
and especially about the opposite 
sex. Steady company-keeping for 
early teen-agers has a tendency to 
nurture both passion and curios- 
ity. Ugly sins may be committed 
in consequence. 


GROUP DATING 

HE idea of the Church is that 

boys and girls, (note that we 
say boys and girls) should go out 
in groups — two or three or four 
couples. There is safety in num- 
bers. Occasionally a boy takes a 
girl to a show or a party or a 
dance. But it is the exception rath- 
er than the rule. 

Even in group-dating there can 
be danger; but for this danger we 
give a second rule. When a group 
of boys and girls are on a picnic 
or a party, there should be no 
wandering off into dark corners 
for the holding of hands, or pet- 
ting. It is not good for the best 
boys and the best girls to be en- 
tirely alone when there are no 
safeguards around them to protect 
them. It is next to fatal for them 
to park in a car in some dark spot 
where what they do can be seen 
only by the angels and God. No 
matter how strong they feel they 
are, they should not go where 
angels fear to tread. So it should 
be on the occasion of a group-date. 
Staying together means staying out 
of danger. 





Life begins when a person first 
realizes how soon it ends. 
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On Dating Divorcees 


ROBLEM: In our parish (a medium- 

sized one) there are several widow- 
ers who are Catholic and who receive the 
sacraments quite regularly, but who are 
openly keeping steady company with di- 
vorced Catholic women. These men are 
in their forties or fifties. I know you have 
often written that steady company-keep- 
ing with divorced persons is seriously 
wrong because it leads either to sin or 
to a bad marriage, and because it always 
gives scandal to others. My question is: 
does this hold only for young people? Is 
there some reason that makes it lawful 
for older people such as the ones I’m 
speaking of? My feeling is that these old- 
er people are giving scandal and doing 
wrong, but I want to misjudge nobody. 


OLUTION: It is not unusual to come 

across cases of this kind. It seems 
that many men who have lost their wives, 
either through death or divorce, and many 
women who have lost their husbands, 
gravitate toward one another, looking for 
comfort and companionship and some- 
times more than that. They take the er- 
+ roneous, and what could be spiritually 
fatal, view that their years and exper- 
ience permit them to indulge in con- 
duct that by all objective standards is 
morally wrong. What are these objective 
standards? 


First, there is the principle that steady 
and intimate company-keeping with val- 
idly married and divorced persons is al- 
ways seriously wrong. This holds for per- 
sons of any age and circumstances on 
the grounds mentioned in the problem: 
1) that it often does lead to invalid mar- 
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pre-marriage 


(; . 
CLINIC 
Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


riage and therefore a life of “legalized” 
serious sin; 2) that, even if it does not 
lead to an invalid marriage, it does lead, 
in normal persons, to greater and greater 
desires for indulgence in actions that are 
lawful only in marriage. The force of this 
principle is not lessened by advancing 
age. Rather experience proves that it 
holds with greater force for those who 
already have known the physical joys of 
marriage. 


Second, such company-keeping of old- 
er and widowed Catholic men with di- 
vorcees is great scandal to a community. 
This is true because it is natural for the 
young to look up to the old and to take 
their example as a measure of what is 
right and wrong. A Catholic man in this 
situation may try to deceive himself by 
saying: “This is nobody’s business but 
my own.” He may even say that it is not 
even any of the priest’s business when he 
goes to confession. No matter what -he 
says, his conduct is having an influence 
on others, it is a serious matter for con- 
fession, and by not telling it he makes 
his confessions bad. 

It is perhaps only by articles of this 
kind that such Catholics can be awakened 
to the wrong they are doing. Because of 
their age, and the pride and independence 
that goes with it, nobody is apt to take 
them aside and effectively remind them 
of how they are breaking God’s law. It is 
more difficult for a pastor to have 
enough information on which to base a 
personal correction or warning. Some 
bishops whom we know, recognizing the 
evil, have commanded that sermons be 
preached in every church of their dio- 
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cese stating the natural law that steady making them a topic of critical conversa- 
company-keeping with divorced persons’ tion, and make sure that all over whom 
is seriously wrong. The fellow Catholics they have authority or influence recognize 
of those who flout this law should pray _ the evil of immoral company-keeping and 
for their erring brethren, refrain from avoid it. 








ABOUT THOSE EXCUSES 

One of our parish priests — making a census of the faithful in the com- 
munity — heard so many excuses (from people who hadn’t been doing their 
best as regards their religious obligations) that he came up with this homespun 
recollection. It all goes to show that excuses are just that — excuses and not 
much more. 

There was a mountaineer entertaining a “city slicker” in his Kentucky 
shack one night when a knock on the door interrupted their meal. The man 
at the door asked if he could borrow the host’s ax. 

“Tm sorry,” explained the mountain dweller, “but I’m eating my soup 
with it.” 

When the visitor had gone and they once again started to eat, the guest just 
had to ask the question: “Why that strange explanation about the ax?” 

Explained the host between mouthfuls of squirrel stew: “Shucks, mister, 

»when a feller don’t want to loan his ax, any durned excuse is as good as 
another.” 


Central California Register 





TIME STAYS — WE GO! 

The word “time” is frequently on our lips, but have we ever stopped, 1 

wonder, to understand the depth of meaning that lies behind that simple term? 

Has it ever occurred to you that time seemed to crawl when you were a child: 

a day seemed a century; a year seemed an eternity? A little faster when you 

| were an adolescent but not fast enough. With each succeeding year did it not 

appear to accelerate its speed. Yes, and for the vast majority of us time now 
appears to be flying. 

Don’t let it fly away unnoticed. Make sure that before it fades from view 
that you have used the moments of time wisely and well. Make sure that you 
have not held on to the vanities that time can offer and lost’ thereby the 
riches of eternity. 


Franciscan Message 





RULE OF THE CONTEST 
Plop into the Atlantic went the false teeth of a contestant in a recent deep 
sea fishing tournament. He did not belong in that tournament, we insist. For 
the superiority of fisherman over fish basically consists in the former’s ability 
to keep his mouth shut while getting the latter to open its mouth wide. 
Transcript 
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By the Bystander 





EVERAL months ago, in fact 

in the October issue of 1957, 
THE LIGUORIAN published an 
article under the title, “Why You 
Should Want a Large Family.” 
The article fully accepted the fact 
that not all husbands and wives 
can have a large family. Some can- 
not because God’s providence 
limits their fertility by incurable 
sterility, either temporary or per- 
manent. Others should not be- 
cause most serious reasons, such as 
a grave disease of the wife, or ex- 
treme poverty, make it a matter 
of prudence that, by sinless means 
(that is, continence or abstinence 
from the use of marriage, periodic 
or in some cases constant) they 
limit the size of their families. 
Thus the emphasis was on the 
phrase “wanting a large family,” 
which is possible to every married 
couple, not on actually “having a 
large family.” At the same time 
cogent reasons were presented on 
the basis of which most Christian 
wives and husbands should both 
want and have a large family, 
against the arguments of pagans 
and worldlings to the effect that 
large families are a great social 
evil and too heavy a burden to be 
borne by anyone. 
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SL DECLANCES 


The Pope’s Views 
on Large Families 


An avalanche of correspondence 
came to THE LIGUORIAN up- 
on the publication of this article. 
A whopping majority of these let- 
ters came from parents who had 
large families, who, from the view- 
point of experience, said Amen to 
every argument we gave in favor 
of large families, and even added 
other solid arguments in their fa- 
vor that had not been mentioned 
in THE LIGUORIAN article. 
A few letters came from mothers 
or fathers who misread the article. 
These were married folk who had 
a most serious reason for practic- 
ing rhythm, such as grave heart 
trouble on the part of the wife, 
and who scrupulously thought 
that we were condemning them 
for practicing rhythm or conti- 
nence because of the wife’s illness. 


A third type of letter appeared, 
however, in considerable numbers, 
from people, many of them Cath- 
olics, who took out after us as if 
we had been preaching the great- 
est heresy of the century. Some of 
them swept aside the whole Cath- 
olic Church together with us in- 
significant spokesmen for her 
teaching. Their argument went 
something like this, (it was sur- 
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prising how often this theme re- 
curred): “You tell us we must 
have babies. But who pays for the 
babies? If I send the bill for my 
next baby to the nearest rectory, 
do you think the priest will pay it? 
You priests have your big cars, 
smokes, fine homes, etc., but you 
never pay for the babies you tell 
us we must have.” Still others of 
the objectors were, more rational 
in their approach, speaking about 
the difficulty of giving a good 
Catholic education to many chil- 
dren, the worries about possible 
future economic depressions, and 
similar fears as a realistic basis for 
not wanting a large family. 


We recount all this here for a 
very special reason. In January of 
1958, while our correspondence 
was still bulging with replies to 
the October article, Pope Pius XII 
spoke at some length to represent- 
atives of an Italian organization 
called the National Federation of 
Associations in favor of large fam- 
ilies. He began his remarks with 
a simple statement of “the high 
esteem in which the Church holds 
large families.” Then he went on 
to give three reasons for that es- 
teem: 1) because large families 
testify to the moral and physical 
health of Christian people; 2) be- 
cause they manifest a living faith 
in God and in His providence; 
3) because they are proofs of the 
fruitful and joyous holiness of 
Christian marriage. Because the 
Holy Father’s words on this sub- 
ject reflect the age-old traditions 
of the Catholic Church and carry 
a weight of authority far surpass- 
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ing that of any other spokesman 
for the Catholic Church, they 
shouid be made known as widely 
as possible. It is our hope to help 
to make them known. 


| gone Pope Pius XII says that 
large families testify to the 
moral and physical health of Chris- 
tian people. Here he points out 
that there are two contradictory 
attitudes toward large families in 
the modern world. One is that 
large families are a social evil, an 
intolerable burden for individuals 
and society. According to this the- 
ory, the fruitfulness of marriage 
must be drastically limited and 
sometimes even suppressed. To ac- 
complish this, human beings have 
invented all sorts of methods and 
devices for destroying fertility, 
even while they insist on taking 
the pleasures which God designed 
as generous incentives and rewards 
for those married persons who ac- 
cept God’s plan and rejoice in the 
fertility He gave them. The result 
is both a moral and a physical 
breakdown: moral, because this 
involves flouting the will of the 
Creator for purely selfish reasons; 
physical, because nature herself 
demands penalties of those who 
try to change or destroy its im- 
portant functions. 


Contrary to this attitude or the- 
ory, is that of genuine Christians 
who accept God’s will, God's plan, 
God’s law, as the norm for every 
action of their lives, and who 
therefore look upon large familes 
as the normal and natural thing. 
Here the Pope makes a pointed 
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observation. He states that only in 
spiritual motives, only in looking 
to the will of the Creator, can any- 
one build up a proper attitude 
toward large families. He says: “It 
is a man’s interior disposition that 
is all-important in this matter. You 
can multiply laws and make the 
penalties more severe, you can 
prove unanswerably the foolish- 
ness of theories on family limita- 
tion and the damage their practice 
causes, but, in the absence of a 
sincere resolve to leave it to the 
Creator to complete His own 
work, human egoism can always 
find new sophisms and expedients 
for silencing conscience — if that 
is possible — and perpetuating 
abuses.” 


Therefore, concludes the Holy 
Father, a large family testifies to 
the fact that one married couple 
has chosen God’s will in prefer- 
ence to their own selfishness, ego- 
ism and pride. And despite the 
burdens that such families bring, 
they ordinarily bring about the 
healthiest state of mind and body 
for both parents and children. 


ECOND, the Holy Father said 

that large families manifest a 
living faith in God and His provi- 
dence. The campaign against large 
families is carried on principally 
by godless and faithless people in 
the world. All appeals and argu- 
ments against family-limitation 
not based on religious grounds 
will always fail to overcome the 
selfishness of the individual. A 
large family therefore proves that 
the father and mother have 
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enough faith in God to overcome 
every selfish motive offered them 
by the world for limiting the fer- 
tility of their marriage. Indeed, 
says the Pope, ‘‘the large family is 
often taken as synonymous with 
the Christian family.” 


Moreover the large family testi- 
fies to a solid trust in God’s provi- 
dence. This trust is of two kinds. 
The first is a trust that God will 
help parents, even though they be 
poor, to care adequately for all the 
children He sends them, if they do 
their human part well. This princ- 
iple never fails, says the Pope. 
Where it seems to fail is in those 
cases in which the persons in- 
volved neglected or refused to do 
the small part left to them by God. 
The second kind of trust involved 
in having a large family is that 
which pays no heed to the fears 
and warnings broadcast by so-call- 
ed scientists to the effect that over- 
population will destroy mankind. 
“The cause of the problem of 
over-population,” says the Pope, 
“is not the inertia of Providence, 
but human egoism and avarice. It 
is in part a real problem, in part 
the product of unreasoning fear. 
The future is in the hands of 
Providence, and man may not 
practice illicit methods of birth- 
control, thus breaking the certain 
laws of God, under the pretext of 
rectifying imaginary mistakes of 
His providence. God will not ask 
of men an account of the general 
destiny of humanity, which is His 
responsibility, but of the single 
deliberate acts performed by them 
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in conformity with the dictates of 
conscience or in defiance of them.”’ 


HIRD, Pope Pius XII says 

that large families are wit- 
nessess to the fruitful and joyous 
holiness of Catholic marriage. His 
first point was that large families 
manifest moral goodness; his sec- 
ond was that they exhibit true and 
solid faith in God; his third is 
that they beget holiness and the 
fruit of holiness which is joy. His 
own words in regard to this last 
point are beautiful. “A large, well- 
regulated family is like a visible 
sanctuary. The sacrament of bap- 
tism is not for them an exception- 
al event, but a repeated renewal 
of the joy and grace of the Lord. 
The series of festive pilgrimages 
to the baptismal font has not yet 
ceased by the time another series, 
equally luminous, has begun — 
that of confirmation and _ first 
Communion. Scarcely has _ the 
youngest brother been divested of 
the white robes of baptism, when 


the first wedding veil has made its 
appearance, gathering parents, 
children and. new parents-to-be 
around the altar-steps. Other mar- 
riages, other baptisms, other first 
Communions follow, each a re- 
newal of springtime, perpetuating, 
so to speak, the visits of God and 
His grace to the house. . . . The 
foreheads of the fathers and moth- 
ers of large families, though care- 
furrowed, bear no trace of that in- 
terior shadow which reveals anxi- 
ety of conscience or fear of an 
irreparable return to solitude. 
Their youth never seems to pass 
away .. . as long as the walls re- 
echo to the silver voices of chil- 
dren and grandchildren.” 

All these words of the Vicar of 
Christ should be of great comfort 
to parents of large families, and 
should make it easy for them to 
bear with a forgiving smile the 
wicked jibes and criticisms of 
worldly friends and _ neighbors 
over the announcement of each 
new baby sent to them by God. 





LIGUORIAN BINDERS 


We have had hard-cover binders made to order for holding 12 copies 
of THE LiGuoRIAN in a single volume. Anyone can insert the issues in the 
binder. Those who preserve their copies of THE LiGuoriAN for reference will 
find the binders very handy, with the index always at the end of the December 
issue. Order binders from THE LiGuorIAN, Liguori, Mo., at $2.50 each. 
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IF YOU CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 


Please notify us promptly of your change of address, giving both your 
old and new address. It makes it easy for our office if you cut your stenciled 
address from the rear cover of one of your issues of THE LIGUORIAN and 
send it in when asking for a change of address. Notify us by the tenth of the 
month if your copy for that month has not been delivered. 
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Exploring Outer Space 


UESTION: Do you think it is right 

for scientists to keep trying to find 

ou the secrets of outer space? When I 

was a child many years ago, people didn’t 

worry about these things, and it seems to 

me their faith was stronger. Would we not 

be better off if they stopped trying to un- 

cover all these secrets? What's the point 
of flying to the moon? 


NSWER: Certainly it is true that 
there can be danger to faith in 
scientific research. People whose lives are 
given over to study and who have the tal- 
ent to grasp with their minds new and 
wonderful truths about the world are read- 
ily tempted to intellectual pride. To give 
in to such a vice means a loss of perspec- 
tive; foolishly, they begin to think that the 
world stands by itself, and has no need 
of God to create or sustain it. 


This can happen, and unfortunately it 
does happen to some scientists. But the 
remedy for intellectual pride is not to 
stop using the intellect. That would be 
something like cutting off a man’s head 
because his face was dirty. God put many 
secrets into the world and into the uni- 
verse, and He gave to man alone of all 
His creatures the ability to think and to 
reason things out and to discover those 
secrets. With every new secret that man 
discovers, he gives new glory to God. 


q ? 2 ? 4 ? 
? eee 


Louis G. Miller, C.SS.R. 


People once believed that the earth was 
flat, which was, of course, a bad mistake. 
God did not make a special revelation of 
truth to correct that mistake. Rather, it 
was His will that man should go on study- 
ing and investigating until he had discov- 
ered the earth’s roundness for himself. In 
a sense it may be said that the truth was 
always there, waiting for discovery by 
man, and the same thing holds true of the 
smallest atom and the most distant star. 
Curiosity about the universe he lives in 
may indeed be called a gift of God to 
man, which should lead him to an ever- 
increasing awareness of the majesty and 
power of the Creator of the universe. 
Great scientists have always been aware 
of this. They have, in considering the 
circle of the stars and the sun and the 
moon and all the wonders of the universe, 
paid heed to the advice of the wise man 
who wrote the Old Testament book of 
Wisdom: 

“With whose beauty, if they, being de- 
lighted, took them to be gods, let them 
know how much the Lord of them is more 
beautiful than they; for the first author 
of beauty made all these things. Or if. 
they admired their power and their ef- 
fects, let them understand by them, that 
he that made them is mightier than they. 
For by the greatness of the beauty and 
of the creature, the creator of them may 
be seen, so as to be known thereby.” 





Some of the excuses a man makes are the most inexcusable things he could do. 
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FATHER PASSERAT: » 


Redemptorist Pioneer 


MarTIN A. STILLMOCK, C.SS.R. 


NE of the things he wanted most 

was a little baby sister. Time 

and again he got down on his knees 

and begged God to send him a sister. 

But God in His providence did not 
see fit to send him one. 

Young Joseph Passerat decided to 
make up for the lack of a sister by 
calling the lady saints to whom he 
had a devotion “sister.” His favorite 
“sister” was Saint Amée, who also 
came from the small country town of 
Joinville, France, where Joseph Pas- 
serat was born on April 30, 1772. 
The relics of this girl saint were ven- 
erated for centuries in the local Fran- 
ciscan church. Before these relics 
Joseph often knelt to pray to his sis- 
ter. He proved to be a very loyal and 
true brother all his life. Even in his 
last hours the name of St. Amée was 
on his lips. 

Another of Joseph’s fervent boy- 
hood prayers was that he would some 
day become a priest. But before he 
reached the goal of the priesthood, 
Joseph’s faith and trust in God were 
to be severely tested. 

The last decades of the 18th cen- 
tury were troubled times for France, 
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This year is the 100th 
anniversary of the death of 
the missionary pioneer who 
sent the first Redemptorists to 
the United States. 


especially for the Church in France. 
Joseph Passerat was forced into mili- 
tary service while making his studies 
for the priesthood at the seminary of 
Chalons. 

The new “volunteer” was twenty 
years old at that time. He had an 
imposing athletic build: six feet, four 
inches tall — with broad shoulders. 
The perfect drum major! His co- 
revolutionists promptly selected him 
for that enviable position. 

But the strapping soldier had no 
taste for this type of warfare. He 
wanted to be a soldier, but for the 
only army that really counted: the 
army of Christ. 

Joseph could not see how any gov- 
ernment had the right to interfere 
with his vocation, much less a revolu- 
tionary government that was terroriz- 
ing the country. 

One day as his unit approached 
the Rhine, Joseph Passerat fled into 
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a dense forest. From there he found 
his way into Belgium with the inten- 
tion of continuing his studies for the 
priesthood. He knocked at the door 
of the seminary of Liege, but evident- 
ly they were not too keen on housing 
a runaway soldier. He was refused 
admittance. 


He found a home in the seminary 
of Treves. But here the doctrines of 
Febronius, dangerous doctrines chal- 
lenging the infallibility and authority 
of the pope, were being taught. Once 
again the weary traveller took up his 
pilgrim’s staff and made his way to 
Munster. At this seminary, too, he 
soon learned that the doctrine taught 
by the professors was far from ortho- 
dox. 


N Augsburg he finally had the hap- 
piness of finding truly Catholic 
teachers in a community of ex-Jesuits, 
who had been secularized since the 
dispersion of their society. Passerat 
spent 18 happy peaceful months here 
studying theology. One morning his 
blissful peace was shattered when the 
French armies entered Bavaria. Jos- 
eph escaped just in the nick of time 
to Wurtzburg, where a seminary had 
been established principally for young 
clerics exiled from France. 


It was while at Wurtzburg that 
Joseph Passerat heard: of the Re- 
demptorists who had recently estab- 
lished themselves in Warsaw, Poland. 
The fame of these missionary priests 
who were effecting a spiritual revolu- 
tion in the famous Polish capital stir- 
red his apostolic heart. He and three 
companions decided to travel to War- 
saw and present themselves to the 
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great apostle of Warsaw, St. Clement 
Mary Hofbauer. 

Joseph Passerat was admitted into 
the novitiate, which was for him a 
school of humility, of sacrifice and of 
all the virtues which make contempla- 
tives and saints. The young French- 
man knew neither Polish nor German, 
so active work was out of the ques- 
tion. Prayer became the great occupa- 
tion of his life. 


After his ordination, however, Pas- 
serat was given charge of the Re- 
demptorist students as their professor 
of theology. Later on he was made 
novice master. Passerat led an intense 
spiritual life, for during those years 
in Warsaw God was preparing him 
for his great future mission, that of 
infusing the spirit of St. Alphonsus 
into the many young men whom he 
was to direct for nearly fifty years. 

Father Passerat was able to breathe 
a deep love for the Congregation of 
the Most Holy Redeemer into the 
hearts of his subjects because he him- 
self loved it deeply. 


NE day, after Father Passerat 

and his community had moved to 
Germany, the porter came to him and 
told him a visitor awaited him in the 
parlor. As soon as the priest entered 
the room a poor tired woman threw 
herself at his feet and burst into tears. 
In her hand the tearful woman held 
a paper document from the papal 
legate in France dispensing Father 
Joseph Passerat from his vows. The 
woman was his mother. She had been 
separated from her son for ten years. 
She embraced her son and begged 
him to come back to France. Priests 
were badly needed in France and he 
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could do so much good work there. 
The mother looked up hopefully into 
the eyes of her son, but saw that he 
was praying. He gentiy took the docu- 
ment and threw it into the fire ex- 
claiming: “Nothing in the world 
could separate me from my congre- 
gation.” 

Joseph did all he could to console 
his mother. She returned to France 
with a heavy heart, yet blessing God 
for giving her such a God-fearing son. 


Passerat’s travels before his ordi- 
nation to the priesthood were nothing 
compared to what he had now to en- 
dure together with his community. 
The situation in Warsaw was danger- 
ous, so Clement Hofbauer accepted 
the foundation at Mt. Tabor in south- 
ern Germany. Here twenty priests 
and young men came to live in a 
house which consisted of a single hall, 
two small rooms and an attic over the 
small chapel. An old tower in the 
garden also served as sleeping quar- 
ters. The building was cold and the 
food was miserable. 


But in 1805, scarcely three years 
after its founding, even this home was 
denied them. In the dead of winter 
the refugees set out for their new 
home, Babenhausen, reciting the ro- 
sary as they went. This was the be- 
ginning of a migration that was to 
last for 15 years. In 1818, at Val- 
sainte in Switzerland, a deserted Car- 
thusian monastery was given to the 
wandering religious. When this foun- 
dation was accepted the chronicler 
wrote: “Ever memorable day! For 
long years we have roamed like wan- 
dering sheep, through Germany, 
among the Grisons, in Valais, with 
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no fixed dwelling nor safe asylum 
anywhere. At last . . . we have obtain- 
ed a religious house.” 

On the very day St. Clement died, 
March 15, 1820, the Austrian em- 
peror granted the Redemptorists of- 
ficial permission to establish them- 
selves in Austria. As a token of his 
esteem the emperor gave the Re- 
demptorists the beautiful Gothic 
church of Maria Stiegen in Vienna. 

Acting on St. Clement’s advice the 
Superior General of the Redemptor- 
ists appointed Father Passerat to suc- 
ceed St. Clement as vicar-general of 
the congregation beyond the Alps. St. 
Clement considered Passerat as “the 
first among the best,” and once ex- 
claimed to his disciples: “Do not be 
distressed at having such an imperfect 
master as myself. My successor will 
be Father Passerat, who will make 
you really pray.” 


On another occasion the zealous 
apostle of Warsaw and Vienna told 
his men: “My sons, I will call a great 
Frenchman from Switzerland to be 
your guide. If you do not become 
saints under him you will never be- 
come saints; for he is a saint himself, 
and would to God that I might some 
day be able to pray like him.” 


ATHER Passerat came to the 

Austrian capital to assume his new 
duties and to solidify his congrega- 
tion now that comparative prosperity 
and peace had settled upon it. But he 
could not quite forget the persecu- 
tions suffered by his congregation. 
New foundations were springing up 
all over Europe and the congregation 
was prospering as never before. But 
who was to say when Europe would 
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again boil over with revolutions and 
persecutions? 

Father Passerat, like St. Clement 
before him, cast his eyes toward the 
new world. Here his congregation 
would have a place of asylum. A 
place to go if again driven out and 
expelled from their religious houses 
in Europe. Father Passerat himself 
had once planned to go to America 
when he and his men were shuttling 
from house to house; but his new 
duties now excluded such a venture. 


But others he could send. And in 
1832, Father Passerat sent the first 
Redemptorists to the United States: 
three priests and three brothers. The 
Redemptorists had a hard time of it 
in America, wandering from place to 
place, working for the Indians, for the 
German and French migrants, per- 
forming great labors and suffering 
many privations. Try as they might, 
they could not establish a foundation 
in accordance with their rule. At last 
they reached such a state of discour- 
agement that they laid the matter be- 
tore Father Passerat with a view to 
their recall. 

But Father Passerat encouraged 
them to go on, telling them they would 
obtain a permanent foundation in 
America when St. Alphonsus was 
canonized. In 1839 the prediction was 
fulfilled. Bishop Kenrick invited the 
Fathers to make a permanent founda- 
tion in Pittsburgh. 


N 1848, Father Passerat was driven 
out of Austria by another revolu- 
tion. Now 76 years of age, he resigned 
his arduous duties as superior of the 
trans-Alpine Redemptorists and set- 
tled down in Tournai, Belgium, where 
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he became chaplain to the Redemp- 
toristine nuns. 

In a little cell in Tournai he lived 
out his remaining years in solitude 
and complete self-denial. Like his 
founder, St. Alphonsus, he was the 
victim of an interior crucifixion. His 
soul, so contemplative and loving, 
found itself in such darkness that he 
felt as though he had lost God for- 
ever. Yet even to the last his spiritual 
life endured bravely, manifesting it- 
self in acts of virtue, aspirations to 
God, and even in supernatural knowl- 
edge which revealed to him the se- 
crets of hearts and the mysteries of 
the future. 

After ten years of a living death, 
Father Passerat found the peace he 
longed for. He died on October 30, 
1858. In a decree dated May 13, 
1901, Pope Leo XIII granted the title 
of Venerable to Joseph Passerat, a 
zealous and faithful servant of God 
and His Church. 





STRONG HEART 


Among the students at a well-known 
college was a young man on crutches. 
A homely fellow, he had a talent for 
friendliness and optimism. He won 
many scholastic honors and the re- 
spect of his classmates. One day a 
classmate asked the cause of his de- 
formity. 

When the fellow said briefly, “In- 
fantile paralysis,” the friend question- 
ed further. 

“With a misfortune like that, how 
can you face the world so confi- 
dently?” 

“Oh,” he replied, smiling, “the 
disease never touched my heart.” 

Quote 
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OUR BABY DIED 


Feature Letter 


Dear Fathers: 

As a mother of six children I had 
come to think of child-raising as four 
steps: begetting the child, carrying it 
until birth, then birth, and finally the 
long task of rearing the child as best 
I could. 

Each Sunday I took my children 
to Mass, holding the smallest one on 
my lap or kneeling with it in my arms. 
I prayed as all mothers must pray, 
“Give me the wisdom and courage I 
will need to raise these children You 
gave me.” . 

Of course, I didn’t have six chil- 
dren all at once. Each one came along 
in its own fashion, being perfect of 
body. 

Maybe I was just a little bit smug 
when Joey was born. I had seen the 
others through most of the crises that 
come to a family of active children, 
and I felt I would know what to do in 
any situation. 

Then, when he was four months 
old, Joey took a cold. He became 
very ill. He was rushed to the doctor 
and then to the hospital. Four hours 
later they told me, “Your baby just 
died.” 

And I said, “What do I do now?” 

My husband, a non-Catholic, said, 
“Call the priest.” 

Of course, there were no last sac- 
raments to be given to a baby. He 
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had been baptized when he was three 
weeks old. When we contacted our 
pastor he told us which mortuary to 
go to, and we were directed to a 
Catholic cemetery. We didn’t even 
know the names of such places in our 
large city. Then we went back to Fa- 
ther. He told us that there would be 
only graveside services for one so 
tiny. 

So many people called and asked, 
“What time is the funeral Mass? 
What time will the rosary be recited?” 


I began to think in my shocked 
state that I had misunderstood. I had 
not. I had to explain that the funeral 
Mass and the reciting of the rosary 
are for the soul of a person who died 
after reaching the use of reason. A 
baby’s soul is perfect after baptism 
until the days of actual sins. 

The next Sunday our pastor urged 
the people, “Have your babies bap- 
tized as soon as possible after birth!” 

I know he wanted to say, “Not all 
babies live — even in this day of 
medical miracles.” 


Our baby had a heart ailment, 
which is not too uncommon in babies. 
The doctor said, “He was the type of 
baby who could easily die during the 
night.” 

Thank God, I was spared that! 
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Then after it was all past, it hit 
me. My baby nearly born dead — in 
a non-religious hospital, a doctor who 
was not a Catholic attending me, and 
nurses whose religion I did not even 
wonder about! Nobody asked me my 
religion and I didn’t ask them. I never 
thought of having a baby who 
wouldn’t live. Now I give thanks that 
he lived to be baptized. It was all we 
could do for him. 

Now we are lining up a Catholic 
doctor and a Catholic hospital to help 
with the rest of our babies and with 
any illness that can come to a family. 
We must face the fact that our chil- 
dren are only loaned to us — who 
knows for how long? — even in this 


day when there is such a very small 
percentage of baby deaths. But the 
mother and father have very little to 
help them in a time of sorrow except 
the fact that they did all they could 
and that the little one’s soul is now 
in heaven with God. 

The Catholic doctor and the Cath- 
olic hospital is the answer. And then 
when the child is born, set the date 
for baptism as early as_ possible. 
Fancy clothes and big parties and 
even waiting for godparents aren’t 
really important. Don’t take a chance 
on being too late! Listen to a mother 
whose baby died. 

Mrs. R. J. H. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





SECRET WEAPON 


One chorus girl complained to another: “Why ain’t I never invited to 
parties in swell places like you are, Daisy? I get invited once, but they never 


ask me again.” 


“Til tell you the reason,” said her friend. “You can’t discuss any subject 
with people when you are at a party. Why don’t you read a book? Then you'll 


be an interesting conversationalist.” 


The lectured one decided to read a book — and did. A few days later she 
was invited to a party. She listened to the talk for a while, and then stuck in 
her oar: “Wasn’t that too bad about Marie Antoinette?” 


Wall Street Journal 





PICTURE OF A PASTOR 

“To live long in politics you must possess the hide of a rhinoceros, the 
memory of an elephant, the persistence of a beaver, the native friendliness of 
a mongrel pup. You need the heart of a lion and the stomach of an ostrich. 
And it helps to have the humor and ubiquity of the crow. But all of these 
combined are not enough unless when it comes to matters of principle you 
also have the ornery stubbornness of the army mule.”—These words of former 
Governor Bradford of Massachusetts might be applied with all fittingness to 
the modern pastor. But we must add other qualifications: he must also possess 
the sanctity of an angel, the patience of Job and the business ability of a 


corporation manager. 
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readers retort 


In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions 
published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication 


on request. : 


One Who Can Take It! 

I guess you must-have a real sense of 
humor to be able to read and digest and 
answer so calmly the numerous letters 
that come to you with every shade and 
variation of opinion on everything you 
write. One thing is really certain — you 
have a great publication which is truly 
serving God and His Church in a special 
way. Your magazine strikes home because 
it wrestles with every problem of the re- 
lentless materialism of our modern world, 
with no holds barred. There may be many 
bitter and critical and angry people who 
write to you, but I’m positive that the 
devil hates you most of all. He must 
recognize in you a tremendous antagonist 
in the battle for souls. I happen to be the 
father of a rather large family (eight liv- 
ing and one in heaven) who has just 
about every problem that could possibly 
arise between New York and California 
to cope with daily — and even on Sun- 
days! I'd hate to tell you how the Lord 
has flung the book at me. Horatio at the 
bridge was just a sissy compared to me 
and the odds I am fighting against. I 
keep telling myself emphatically that I’m 
just not the type of man who should have 
cooperated with the Missus to have all 
those children. I have just about been 
forced to give up everything for them — 
including the “good” opinion and respect 
of otherwise good Catholic people who 
are my in-laws — and I don’t seem to 
have received any credit from the Lord in 
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a material way. I’m as weak.as they make 


them. Then, at that point, I really start 
thinking, and it comes out that the Lord 
knows what’s best for me and I don’t 
know much at all. In other words, being 
the head of a large family has really put 
me in the Lord’s hands, because I found 
that I can’t meet any problem by myself. 
The children are all happy — and that’s 
what counts. What’s more — I may even 
save my soul in the bargain! It looks like 
a good deal. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. M. E. 


Courage To Begin Anew 

Thanks! For years I have been up to 
my neck in self-pity. I kept on fussing 
with God for making me and I was a bad 
influence on all those who came in con- 
tact with me. I am truly and deeply sorry 
for just about having wrecked my little 
girl’s life, and I feel responsible for her 
bad personality. This is the first time in 
years that I have a bit of hope and faith 
back in my life, and I say THANKS! You 
named plenty of my faults (but not all 
of them!) in one article, Are You a Vic- 
tim of Self-Pity? Having the knowledge 
of these many faults and no knowledge 
or hope of correcting them was a taste of 
hell. Life just kept getting more morbid 
for me and for all those close to me. Your 
article gave me the courage to get my 
head above water again, for this time I 
was sunk. It may take the rest of my life 
to undo some of the harm I have done, 
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but with God’s grace and if God wills it, 
it is not impossible for me anymore. 
Christ prayed, “My God, why have You 
forsaken Me?” My prayer is, “My God, 
why have I forsaken You?” 

La. N. N. 


Lucky Child 
I have just finished reading the letter in 
the July Pre-Marriage Clinic on whether 
to keep a baby born out of wedlock or 
not. I certainly do agree with your reply 
which encouraged the couple to keep the 
child. I am one of the “lucky” children. 
My parents were married in August and 
1 was born two months later. Certainly, 
people talked; but as I always told my 
mother and father, I’m more proud of 
them for having me, than if they would 
have got rid of their unborn child or had 
me and put me in an orphanage. It takes 
courage to raise a child that was con- 
ceived before marriage, but when the 
problem has been honestly faced, the par- 
ents can be proud of themselves and. the 
child. I’m sure my parents would have 
been sorry all their lives if they would 
have taken the easy way out. I am the 
only child they ever had. Imagine the 
feeling of remorse they would have had 
all their lives if they would not have had 
me. You can never tell what our Lord 
has in store for the future. People will 
talk and soon forget, then they will re- 
spect the young couple for their choice. 
I am married myself now and have been 
for six years. I have two fine boys that 
my parents can be proud of and love. 
Thank you for letting me spout off. I 
have wanted to do just that for years. 
Ohio N. N. 
®@ To the above letter published in sup- 
port of the opinion expressed in our 
article in the July issue we again add the 
remark that in some cases of this kind 
it is possible that there are circumstances, 
known only to the parties concerned, that 
would compel us to change our opinion. 
The editors 
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Mixed Marriage and Converts 

Your article on Rules for Catholics in 
Their Social Contacts made me feel sad. 
My sister-in-law and I are converts to the 
Catholic religion. Our husbands, who are 
brothers, came from a large Catholic fam- 
ily. If these brothers had abided by the 
rules of your article then we two girls 
would never have been blessed with the 
Catholic faith. Both of us were church- 
going sincere Protestants. I definitely 
don’t believe in mixed marriages either, 
but if you have a good Catholic, with a 
good character, marrying a non-Catholic, 
a soul will be won instead of a soul be- 
ing lost. If a Catholic was sincere and 
prayed for his partner’s conversion, sure- 
ly God would never allow him to lose his 
faith. My husband and his brother dated 
many nice Catholic girls I knew, but they 
married non-Catholic girls. I think it is 
God’s will, if we live as we best know 
how, to come in contact with non-Catho- 
lics in many ways and win converts to 
our faith. 
Canton, O. Mrs. F. R. 
© In the August issue of THE LIGUORIAN 
in the article “Marriage Gamble” we dis- 
cussed the suggestion made sometimes, as 
in this letter, that the Catholic Church 
should allow Catholics to marry non- 
Catholics for the purpose of winning con- 
verts to the Church. We pointed out that 
there is just one drawback to the sugges- 
tion: it does not work. Even though there 
are a good number of cases in which the 
non-Catholic party in a mixed marriage 
becomes a Catholic there is evidence to 
show that every year the Catholic Church 
loses through mixed marriages as many 
souls as missionaries convert during the 
same time. Again, the Church is not un- 
reasonable in applying her law against 
mixed marriages. She does grant dispen- 
sations for mixed marriages for justify- 
ing reasons. One of these reasons is the 
“well-founded hope of the conversion of 
the non-Catholic party.” For a view on 
mixed marriage quite different from the 
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view expressed in the above communica- 
tion, read the next letter. 


The editors 


Voice of Experience 

If you will bear with me I will venture 
an opinion which I have wanted to express 
to you for a long time. Concerning mixed 
marriages, I believe the real need is for 
the Church to impress upon the minds of 
its young people the fact that it is hard 
for many outside our faith to accept our 
Catholic beliefs, although they may have 
had them explained to them quite thor- 
oughly. I learned this the hard way. In 
religion class we had always been taught 
that mixed marriages could never be the 
happiest. I definitely agreed with that and 
resolved that my marriage was going to be 
Catholic or not at all. Therefore, when I 
started keeping company with a non-Cath- 
olic I made it quite clear at the beginning 
that I would never marry anyone but a 
Catholic. That problem seemed to be 
solved very easily, for he said he would 
study my religion and become a Catholic. 
I was very sure that was all there was to 
it. I was completely convinced that any- 
one who was told the truth of the Catholic 
Church would automatically be converted. 
Even when he said he did not want to 
join the Church right away, I had no 
qualms because I was sure that after he 
had more contact with the Church he 
would find the truth in it. Now, after a 
couple of years, he has forgotten the truths 
which he did learn and remembers only 
the things which puzzle him. Mainly he 
cannot see how any priest can tell any 
man what is right and wrong; and I seem 
to be very inadequate in explaining. In 
fact I say very little about religion because 
I never want him to feel he is being push- 
ed. Now I have learned the hard way that 
to become a convert it takes more than 
knowledge; a person also must have faith 
in the word of God, and that can come 
only as a gift of God. I tell you this be- 
cause I believe there are many young 
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Catholic people who would not enter into 
a mixed marriage if they knew it was to 
be mixed permanently. They need to know 
that in some cases conversion is not easy 
when the other party says he will try to 
accept the faith. I still believe in the pow- 
er of prayer. I believe that some day my 
prayers for the conversion of my husband 
will be answered. In the meantime, how- 
ever, our marriage is lacking in that most 
important of all things — togetherness. 
One good thing has come out of it all. I 
have become increasingly stronger in the 
Catholic faith myself. 


Minnesota Mrs. S. C. 


Share the Ride 

May I make a suggestion? I wish you 
would write something in your magazine 
about the fact that Catholics are quite 
thoughtless in helping their Catholic neigh- 
bors get to Mass on Sundays. I have 
moved around quite a bit, from city to 
city, and state to state, and have lived 
mostly where there was just a small Cath- 
olic parish. It saddened me to find out 
that in a state that is supposed to be pre- 
dominantly Catholic the people there 
were the least interested about taking one 
to church. This was even talked about 
by my Protestant friends who themselves 
were quite zealous in helping each other 
to get to church. Since I cannot drive and 
my husband is not a Catholic and his oil 
field job means working on Sundays, I 
was left to shift for myself — and a taxi 
can be very expensive. My Catholic 
neighbors would fly by in their cars and 
it made me reflect that if I were able to 
drive to church I would try to find out if 
I could take someone with me in my car. 
Am I right, or am I just expecting too 
much? I am speaking not only for myself, 
but for others who are in the same boat 
with me. 
Miss. , Anon. 
@ We have had several letters in the past 
few months on this question, namely, the 
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lack of charity on the part of Catholics 
toward their fellow church-members. We 
believe that it is not cold-hearted, delib- 
erate unkindness, but rather lack of 
thought and consideration that makes 
Catholics seem so wanting in charity and 
-kindness to their brethren. This is noticed 
and felt especially by converts to the 
Catholic religion, who have been accus- 
tomed to the traditional neighborliness 
and emphasis on social contact in the 
Protestant churches to which they be- 
longed. In the case presented in the above 
letter, it could be that just a word to a 
Catholic neighbor or a diplomatic request 
for a “lift” to church would produce a 
surprisingly gracious response. There must 
be some kind of “share the ride” plan in 
operation in a number of parishes in the 
country. We should like to hear of any 
such plan to help others get to Mass on 
Sunday, and we shall be happy to give 
space in this department to spread the 
knowledge of such a plan. 

The editors 


Spiritual Communion 

I am a convert and I still need an ex- 
planation now and then of some of the 
things I do and believe as a Catholic. 
For instance, in the article on spiritual 
Communion in the July issue it is stated 
that one of the requirements for spiritual 
Communion is “an act of faith in the 
presence of Christ in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment.” Doesn’t that mean it must be 
made in church—that an act of faith 
must be made in church where we have 
Christ present in the Blessed Sacrament? 
Then how can I make a spiritual Com- 
munion while washing dishes, dusting, 
etc., as the article says? I would really 
appreciate clarification of this point as I 
have lots of time while doing routine 
chores for acts of spiritual benefit. 
San Diego, Calif. Mrs. H. C. 
©@ The wording of the article — “an act 
of faith in the presence of Christ in the 
Blessed Sacrament” — was theologically 
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correct but somewhat confusing, perhaps, 
since we received several letters on this 
point. Here is the explanation: before you 
make an act of spiritual Communion you 
should make an act of faith — make it 
anywhere you might be — make an act 
of faith that Jesus is truly present in the 
Blessed Sacrament. So if you are washing 
dishes, you may be standing over the 
kitchen sink; but right there you can make 
an act of faith that Jesus is present in the 
Blessed Sacrament. Then you continue 
with the rest of the prayer suggested as a 
way of making a spiritual Communion. 
The editors 


Not Passsed By! 

How surprised and pleased I was when 
I read the letters from the three suitors 
in a recent issue of THE LIGUORIAN. Since 
I left high school, I have not met one 
young man such as these seem to be. I 
am not worried about becoming an old 
maid, but because of several unpleasant 
experiences on dates, I have become very 
wary of possible escorts. Like most girls, 
I look forward to having a husband and 
children and a home. But one thing is 
sure, I will never settle for anything less 
than a boy who is a good Catholic and 
who truly wants to do as God commands. 
If I never find such a one, I will be sat- 
isfied that I did as God willed, and that 
it was His will for me not to marry. In 
such a case, I am sure I can still have a 
full, happy and contented life. People will 
never be able to consider me a grumpy, 
cranky, “old maid,” soured on life be- 
cause she thought that marriage was the 
only way to be happy and that marriage 
had passed her by. 
California S. S. 
© Of this correspondent we say that we 
wish there were many more like her. We 
feel sure that with her ideals, God will 
make use of her to accomplish great 
things. If it is to be in marriage, He will 
without doubt send the right boy across 
her path. If not, it is because God has 
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other important work to do. In any case, 

she possesses the only key to real peace 

of mind: seeking and fulfilling God’s will. 
The editors 


Social Contacts for “Over Thirty” 

I am writing this letter to you for two 
reasons. The first is to thank you for pub- 
lishing the correspondence, in your August, 
1957, issue, which introduced me to the 
Ace Catholic Traveling Societal. The sec- 
ond reason is to ask you to help us in 
promoting the New York Chapter of this 
club. We are ready, willing and able to 
give the single, widowed, 30 and over 
group what they really need — an accept- 
able social status. The list could read: 
friendship, their own club, activities scaled 
to their needs, spiritual guidance, etc. We 
are using every available means to make 
known the existence of our group, and we 
consider THE LIGUORIAN our number 
one publicity agent. All our inquiries have 
indicated that your publication of the let- 
ters in your Readers Retort column was 
the spark that kindled their interest. There- 
fore, we would very much appreciate your 
giving us a “plug” via THE LIGUORIAN 
to ease our growing pains. All interested 
persons should write to: A.C.T.S. — New 
York Chapter, P. O. Box 254, Woodside 
77, L. I., N. Y. With your help we are 
confident we can “put the show on the 
road.” 


Woodside, N. Y. V. M. C. 


Labor Department 

I, as an individual Catholic, hate to see 
your statements on right-to-work laws go 
unchallenged. I object strongly to being 
forced into paying dues to a union just 
to hold a job. Here in Delaware a com- 
mittee has been formed to help put 
through a right-to-work law to protect 
the freedom of individuals in seeking jobs. 
Isn’t compulsory unionism the same as 
the Yellow Dog contract? In the case of 
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the latter, the employee agrees never to 
join a union. With a union shop, the em- 
ployee is forced to join a union, or at 
least pay dues to a union, even if he 
is opposed to what the union stands for. 
You mention “free riders.” Should they 
be turned into “forced followers?” Why 
shouldn’t unions be forced to prove their 
worth and look for only free and willing 
members? 

Claymont, Delaware W. R. R. 
@ Our point has always been, on this 
touchy subject, that right-to-work laws 
inevitably lead to Yellow Dog contracts, 
according to which a man being hired by 
an employer promises never to join a 
union under pain of losing his job. Yel- 
low Dog contracts lead to unbridled com- 
petition for the services of workingmen, 
especially in slack times, one being en- 
couraged to underbid another, (that is, 
to agree to work for less) for a job. Yel- 
low Dog contracts give an employer the 
sole right to determine wages, hours, 
conditions of labor, etc., with no united 
voice of his employees to impede him. If 
it can be proved to us that there is no 
connexion between right-to-work laws and 
Yellow Dog contracts, and never will be, 
we would revise our views. But we want 
to see the proof. We have proof to the 
contrary. 

The editors 


Kind Words 

Just a note of thanks for the forthcom- 
ing series of articles treating of problems 
of single people! I have read THE LI- 
GUORIAN faithfully for many years, 
since I was a teen-ager. I have read it with 
enjoyment, pleasure and derived much 
spiritual fruit for my life from it. The 
new series is a wonderful idea and I am 
looking forward to reading the articles. I 
plan to pass them on to many of my sin- 
gle friends, who will, I am sure, derive 
much good from them. 
Philadelphia, Pa. B. C. 
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The Strange Case 


Every Catholic who deliberately gives up the 


practice of his religion prefers the world to Christ. 
We need look no further if we want to find 
out why fallen-away Catholics are 


of the 


so far from their Father’s house. 


ERNEST F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


Lene are about 36 million 
practicing Catholics in the 
United States. It is said on good 
authority that if all the people who 
were born, baptized and raised Cath- 
olics lived up to their religion, the 
number would be closer to 50 mil- 
lion. The fact cannot be denied that 
there are thousands of American 
Catholics who have abandoned the 
Catholic religion in favor of another 
religion or (and this is more likely) 
in favor of no religion at all. 

This is a tragedy. 

A deliberate and malicious giving 
up of Catholicism, persevered in un- 
til death, renders the salvation of the 
soul impossible. “He who hears you, 
hears Me; he who despises you, 
despises Me.” So said Christ. There 
is no reason to suppose that those 
words do not hold today. The “you” 
our Lord used in His statement re- 
ferred to the Church. “He who hears 
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Ex-Catholic 


the Church, hears Me; he who des- 
pises the Church, despises Me.” 

There can be no heaven for the 
man or woman who says in practice, 
if not in words, “I no longer con- 
sider myself bound by the laws of 
the Catholic Church.” Our Lord will 
have only one thing to say to him on 
the day of judgment. “I know you 
not.” And why? Because he refused 
to heed the voice of God which on 
earth was the voice of His infallible 
Church. 


Why does a Catholic abandon his 
holy religion? 

If he belonged to a religious or- 
ganization that was characterized by 
confusion of doctrine, lack of super- 
natural miracles, a short and unin- 
spired history and a founder who 
proclaimed on no more proof than 
his own word that he was commis- 
sioned by God to set the world right 
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in matters of religion, his defection 
would be understandable. 

But that is not the case with the 
Catholic religion. The ex-Catholic 
has surrendered a most precious 
treasure; he has left the religion of 
the apostles and the martyrs, he has 
given up the seven sacraments and 
the holy Mass, he has refused to rec- 
ognize any longer the Blessed Moth- 
er and the saints, he has turned his 
back on Jesus Christ present in the 
Eucharist on the altar, he has made 
meaningless the promise of heaven 
and, as far as he is concerned, the 
very death of the Saviour. 


Perhaps we should not be sur- 
prised when we see these things hap- 
pen. Peter denied our Lord, Judas 
betrayed Him, Thomas doubted Him. 
And our Lord talked about fallen- 
aways when He gave to the people 
the parable of the sower and the 
seed. “Some of the seed fell on rock 
and, as soon as it sprung up, with- 
ered away for want of moisture.” 


Even so, why? A man does not 
ordinarily throw away a million dol- 
lars. Why does a man throw away 
the religion that was founded by 
God Himself? 

In many instances the natural law 
is the innocent culprit. 

The Catholic Church insists on the 
natural law. Very often the natural 
law is difficult to keep. The easiest 
way to escape the censures that fall 
upon the Catholic who refuses to 
keep the natural law is to give up 
allegiance to the Catholic religion. 
Of course, that does not absolve the 
Catholic from keeping the natural 
law. But it does give solace to his 
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conscience. No longer does he hear 
the pounding condemnation of the 
Church. 


Perhaps an example or two will 
help. 

There is a law of monogamous 
marriage, that is, one man and one 
woman until death. But there is a 
Catholic girl who falls in love with 
a man who has been married and di- 
vorced, and whose wife is still living. 
She has read so many secular mag- 
azines and has seen so many moving 
pictures that she believes that love 
and romance are the only things in 
life worthwhile, and that it makes no 
difference toward whom the love and 
the romance are directed. 


There is no reasoning with her. 
Since the Catholic Church will not 
see it her way and give her permis- 
sion to marry the man who is already 
lawfully married, she quits the Cath- 
olic Church and attempts marriage 
before a minister or a justice of the 
peace. Of course, she is not really 
and validly married, for Catholics 
can validly marry only a person who 
is free to marry and only before a 
priest and two witnesses. 


HEN, there are the natural laws 
touching the privileges and ob- 
ligations of husbands and wives. The 
Catholic Church is unchanging in her 
position concerning contraception. 
But some Catholics do not want to 
win heaven through obedience to the 
natural law as upheld by the Catho- 
lic Church. They want their pleasure 
and their passions but not the re- 
sponsibilities that flow from their 
pleasures and their passions. 
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They know that they cannot be 
absolved in confession or receive 
Communion as long as they refuse to 
submit, as long as they persist in 
violating the natural law in their mar- 
riage. So, they simply solve the case 
by discontinuing their Catholic life. 
For them that is the easiest way out. 


The natural law prohibiting all in- 
justice causes trouble also. Some of 
our more notorious gangsters and 
crooks in politics and in business are 
Catholic in origin, in name (Irish, 
Polish, French, Italian), in baptism, 
even in practice (to a certain extent). 

But they allow themselves -to be- 
come involved in affairs that bring 
them large sums of money that they 
cannot take if they wish to keep the 
seventh commandment that forbids 
stealing. The Catholic Church tells 
them that they cannot keep the mon- 
ey. But they want to keep the money. 
Their expenses are many. Their liv- 
ing is high. There is only one thing 
for them to do, and that one thing 
is to stop being a Catholic. 


The people who leave the Catho- 
lic Church for the reason that they 
do not want to keep the natural law 
any longer sometimes join other re- 
ligions. It does not make much dif- 
ference what the new religion is. Ex- 
Catholics seldom go into a thorough 
study of the teachings of the various 
non-Catholic religions so as to con- 
vince themselves as to which one is 
true and which one is false. Many 
non-Catholic religions do not have a 
definite set of beliefs. The require- 
ment for membership is a willingness 
to become a member and to accept 
Christ as their Saviour. 
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Fallen-away Catholics very possi- 
bly join a new religion out of a need 
to find justification in their own eyes 
for the step they took in abandon- 
ing the old religion. Conscience can 
be a very sharp-pointed sword. It 
can cause a lot of worry. But it does 
not hurt quite so much if it is dulled 
by a show of religion, especially if 
the religion makes no bones about 
second marriages after divorce or 
planned parenthood. 


Many times this is the explana- 
tion for the action of the woman who 
was a graduate of a Catholic col- 
lege, or who took the full course of 
nursing in a sisters’ hospital but who 
now is a leading member of. the 
neighborhood non-Catholic church 
and prides herself on being the presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Aid Society for 
the conversion of South America 
and the strongest opponent of the 
superstition that would put up the 
Virgin Mary as a person to be ven- 
erated and loved by the members of 
the Christian religion. 


Her case is not one of ignorance. 
She knows better. But she tries fran- 
tically to overcome her qualms of 
conscience by a feverish participa- 
tion in religious activity. She joined 
the new religion in the first place be- 
cause the old religion would not al- 
low her to marry the man she want- 
ed to marry (he was already mar- 
ried). Afterward she kept going to 
non-Catholic services to save her 
conscience or to save her face or be- 
cause she had lost her faith and it 
was the American thing to do—to 
go to church, to any church on Sun- 
day. 
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It is easy enough to find out 
whether or not lapsed Catholics real- 
ly believe that the Catholic religion 
is false in doctrine and that the re- 
ligion which they have taken up is 
true. All one has to do is ask them 
for a statement of the dogmas and 
the teachings of their new religion. 


Invariably they will give as the 
reason for their joining the new re- 
ligion the stubbornness of the old re- 
ligion in refusing to allow them to do 
what they wanted to do. 

Thus, “I am a Methodist because 
the Catholic Church is opposed to 
love in forbidding me to marry this 
man or this woman.” Or, “I am a 
Baptist because the Catholic Church 
is wrong in asking me to live alone 
all my life when I have a chance to 
marry this divorced man or woman.” 
Or, “I am a Presbyterian because the 
Catholic Church insists on our hav- 
ing children (which of course is not 
true) — when we cannot afford to 
have children.” Or, “I am a Chris- 
tian Scientist because the Catholic 
Church encouraged unions and is op- 
posed to the rugged individualism of 
business which is the very foundation 
of the American way of life.” 


There are other reasons why Cath- 
olics give up their religion. 

For example. Some Catholics have 
very little contact with their Church 
or with their parish. Their parish is 
a little mission station and the priest 
comes only once a month for Mass 
and the sacraments. The people 
hardly get to know the priest. They 
certainly don’t get to know their re- 
ligion. The result is that they are in- 
clined to drift away. 
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Especially is this the case if the 
town is predominantly Protestant. If 
Catholics desire marriage, they must 
marry one not of their religion. They 
must enter a mixed marriage. Some 
mixed marriages turn out well. Most 
of them do not. Rather than have ar- 
guments about religion all the time, 
the Catholic wife or husband sets 
up a program of studied silence. And 
to be sure that there is no cause for 
complaint on the part of the non- 
Catholic, the Catholic party even 
soft-pedals practices of religion that 
are essential. This can lead only to 
a weakening, even to an eventual 
complete loss of faith. 


GNORANCE of the Catholic re- 
ligion on the part of Catholics is 
one of the greatest causes of loss of 
faith. A boy, ill-instructed in the 
faith, meets a Lutheran girl very 
strong in her beliefs. He falls in love 
with her. But she refuses to marry 
him unless he consents to be married 
in her church. Because he knows no 
better, he consents. No longer is he a 
Catholic. Another boy, who is poorly 
instructed in the Catholic religion, 
goes to the state university. The most 
callow and uninformed professor 
succeeds in pilfering the faith from 
his mind and heart. And so it is with 
many others. They may be well ed- 
ucated in profane matters. But in 
their religion, they know nothing. It 
takes very little to destroy the little 
religion they have. 

There is one over-all reason, 
though, for Catholics becoming ex- 
Catholics. It is — the Catholic reli- 
gion is a difficult religion. It makes 
many demands. It refuses to com- 
promise. 
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The Catholic religion demands that 
Catholics go to Mass every Sunday of 
the year under pain of serious sin un- 
less they have a truly serious reason 
whereby they are excused. They must 
spend a part of Sunday morning on 
their knees while their neighbors, if 
they so desire, may spend all of Sun- 
day morning on their backs. 

The Catholic religion demands 
that Catholics abstain from meat 
every Friday of the year and on cer- 
tain other days besides. This com- 
mand also binds under pain of seri- 
ous sin unless there is a very good 
reason for excuse. Thus, Catholics 
must be content with fish and eggs 
and other tasteless concoctions on 
Friday even though they detest them, 
while their friends may have their 
steaks on Friday as well as on Sun- 
days and Tuesdays. 





The Catholic religion preaches a 
very high code of morality. Boys and 
girls are not allowed to give them- 
selves over to passionate kissing and 
petting. They are told to keep their 
hands off one another when they are 
out together. They are commanded to 
carry on a white courtship. And when 
they finally marry, they are forbidden 
to do anything to prevent conception. 

The Catholic religion has its own 
system of education. The idea is that 
every parish have alongside the 
church a parochial school. This takes 
money. Catholics are taxed for pub- 
lic education just the same as Prot- 
estants and pagans. On top of that 
they are taxed by their bishops for 
Catholic schools. This means sacri- 
fice. 

Innumerable people simply cannot 
take this sort of thing. Or better still, 
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they refuse to take it. Other religions 
are so much easier. And having no 
religion is easiest of all. And so, the 
Catholics who do not have strong 
character and a spirit of self-sacrifice 
very easily succumb to the argument 
that the Catholic religion is too hard. 
They live up to it half-heartedly for 
a time. Before too many years they 
have left it entirely. 


Father Ricciotti in his Life of Christ 
sums up this explanation of lapsed 
Catholics very nicely when he says 
that “being a Catholic means being 
like Christ. But how was Christ when 
He was here on earth? How is Christ 
now? His doctrine is neither phil- 
osophical nor political but religious 
and moral exclusively. It is the most 
unheard of teaching that has ever 
been heard of in the history of the 
world. It seems a doctrine composed 
of everything the various philosophies 
have unanimously rejected. What is 
evil for the world is for Jesus good; 
what the world deems a good, for 
Jesus is an evil. Poverty, humility, 
submission, the silent sufferance of 
insult and injury, withdrawing one- 
self to give way to others — these 
are the greatest of evils in the world 
and the greatest goods to Christ. 
Conversely, wealth, honors, dominion 
over others, and all the other things 
which spell happiness for the world 
represent a total loss for Jesus 
Christ, or at least a very serious dan- 
ger. Christ and Christ’s religion sim- 
ply do not have a part in the world 
or in the lives of people who live for 
the world. Being a Catholic means 
being on the side of Christ and not 
on the side of the world.” 
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Does It Pay To Be Good? 


What is your answer? 


James Post, C.SS.R. 


N OUR times, when most 

things are measured in terms 
of their dollar value, a frequent 
question is this: ‘““Does it pay to 
be good?” 

Also a frequent comment is 
this: “I was good for a long time, 
but what did I get out of it?” 

A third attitude is expressed in 
the words: “Why should I be 
good, when evil and _ irreligious 
people seem to be the ones who 
prosper?” 

All this calls for clear thinking 
about the rewards that should be 
looked for in life. 


The only reward with which 
true Christians should be con- 
cerned is that which Christ has 
promised them in heaven. That 
reward is so rich, so wonderful, 
so unending, so vast that it is 
worth the price of any amount of 
suffering here in this world. 

Our Lord promised that there 
would be suffering for those who 
want the only perfect reward of 
heaven. He never promised that 
being good would make anybody 
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rich. He never said that a good 
life was a guarantee against sick- 
ness, bereavement and the other 
trials of life on earth. 

At the same time, however, He 
did assure us that the sufferings 
we would be asked to endure 
would never be too much for us 
to bear, and that peace of heart 
would always be ours if we recog- 
nized His hand in sending the 
suffering. 


There is such a thing as an 
earthly reward for those who 
choose to ignore and reject the re- 
ward of heaven by ignoring and 
rejecting the authority and rights 
of God. 

No man is so utterly evil that 
he does none of the things that 
are deserving of at least a tiny re- 
ward. 

Thus it will be noticed that 
some people have a very smooth 
and prosperous time of it in this 
world, even though they are fun- 
damentally irreligious and even 
scornful of many of God’s laws. 
They are being paid here on 
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earth for whatever good things 
they have ever done. 

But heaven is lost to them and 
they will suffer forever in hell un- 
less they repent completely and 
reform their lives before they die. 

Our Lord Himself revealed this 
when He said to some of the god- 
less rich of His own day: “Woe to 
you rich, for you have your re- 
ward.” 


The true Christian, therefore, 
should never express envy of the 
good times and prosperous years 
enjoyed by people who pay little 
attention to God and His laws. 
Such persons are to be pitied and 
prayed for. They are being paid 
off in full for the little good they 
have done in this world; in eter- 
nity they will be paid off in full 
for their evil. 





IT IS DIFFICULT 


To forget 
to forgive 
to excuse 
to take advice 
to avoid mistakes 
to admit one’s faults 
to be unselfish 
to save 
to be charitable 
to be considerate 
to get out of a rut 


to make a little go a long way 
to be strong in adversity 


to control oneself 


to be able to start from scratch 


to keep at it 


to think first and then act 


—but it pays! 
Irish Digest 





NO HURRY? 


The devil summoned his demons to a council of war for the purpose of 
determining how best to get mankind to do his will. 

“Send me,” said one, “I will tell them there is no God.” 

“They know there is,” was the answer, “they would never believe you.” 

“Send me,” said another. “I will tell them there is no hell.” 

“Even if they believed you, they will still hope for heaven.” 

“Send me,” said a third. “I will tell them there is no hurry.” 

That was greeted as a grand idea. The third demon was sent out into the 
world and has labored with great success ever since. 
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The Path to Rome 


The travel book, ‘‘The Path to Rome," by Hilaire Belloc, has been 
described by various critics as the best of its kind ever written. 


JOHN E. DOHERTY, C.SS.R. 


NE layman, sure to be remem- 

bered as a type of the lay apos- 
tle, is the great English writer and 
historian, now dead, Hilaire Belloc. 
Belloc’s most popular book bears the 
significant title of “The Path to 
Rome.” While it is a day-to-day ac- 
count of a pilgrimage to Rome, it is 
filled with reflections, humorous as 
well as serious, on the Catholic faith. 
These reflections reveal a tender side 
of the author not usually identified 
with this militant champion of the 
Church; and Belloc discloses this trait 
especially in his childlike devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin. 

“The Path to Rome” came to be 
written in this way. Belloc returned 
one day after many years to his na- 
tive valley in France. His mother was 
English, but he had been born here 
of a French father and here he had 
spent his childhood. He argued poli- 
tics with the grocer, played the great 
lord with the notary public and al- 
most made the town carpenter a 
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Christian by force of pure logic. Then 
he sought out the church where he 
had been baptized. For, as Belloc ob- 
serves, one’s native village is the shell 
of one’s soul, but one’s native church 
is the kernel of the nut. What was 
bis joy to find the chapel he remem- 
bered as old and broken down now 
all scraped and made white, noble 
and new! This he knew could not 
have been done by the skinflint vil- 
lagers but by some just artist who 
realized that this was a Christian 
shrine that went back to the days be- 
fore the crusades. 


The impression was heightened 
when he entered the church to say 
his prayers, for behind the high altar 
he beheld a statue of our Lady 
which, he writes, was “so extraor- 
dinary and so different from all that 
I had ever seen before and so much 
the spirit of my valley, that I was 
quite taken out of myself and vowed 
a vow there to go to Rome on pil- 
grimage and see all Europe which 
the Christian faith had saved; and I 
said: ‘I will start from the place 
where I served in arms for my sins; 
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I will walk all the way and take ad- 
vantage of no wheeled thing: I will 
sleep rough and cover thirty miles 
a day, and I will hear Mass every 
morning; and I will be present at 
high Mass in St. Peter’s on the feast 
of Sts. Peter and Paul.’ ” 


This vow was so detailed he could 
not keep it in all its parts, yet as to 
its substance he did, and months lat- 
er arrived at Rome in time to fulfill 
it. “The Path to Rome” is a work 
of genius because Belloc takes the 
reader along with him into the sweat 
and labor of the pilgrimage, into his 
own scurvy, unkempt feeling as he 
toils along day after day or stops at 
a chance tavern or inn, into his wear- 
iness and loneliness as he lays him- 
self down by some sunlit stream in 
the heat of the day, into his exalta- 
tions and depressions as he beds 
down under the stars in the chill of 
the night. 


NE experience, not many days 

after he set forth, reveals the 
spontaneous and childlike nature of 
his trust in our Lady. It was the 
business of crossing a high railway 
bridge over a deep ravine and almost 
tumbling off, outside the French vil- 
lage of St. Usanne where there is a 
great gorge. Belloc crossed the bridge 
afoot, stepping from sleeper to sleep- 
er, like one of the train brakemen. 
For some unaccountable reason he 
was paralyzed with terror before he 
reached the other side. He had wish- 
ed to avoid the deep descent down 
the bank to the river, the trouble of 
finding a ford and then climbing up 
the opposite bank. So, although it 
was strictly forbidden, when the sta- 
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tion master turned his back and told 
him to go at his own risk, Belloc set 
foot on the bridge. 

He had gone only a few yards 
when he looked down, and here was 
his mistake. For at sight of the great 
distance to the bottom of the ravine, 
panic, which lies coiled in everyone’s 
imagination, sprang upon his soul. He 
labored mightily against it, sweating 
and plunging blindly forward with the 
last reserve of power that we can all 
summon forth at such times but, 
when only three-quarters of the way 
over, so great was the terror of fall- 
ing that his limbs were held in paraly- 
sis. 


“The tension of that enduring effort 
had grown intolerable and I doubted 
my ability to complete the task. Why? 
What could prevent me? Perhaps at 
bottom what I feared was sudden gid- 
diness and the fall... . 

“At any rate, at this last supreme 
part, I vowed one candle to Our Lady 
of Perpetual Succour if she would see 
that all went well, and this candle I 
later paid at Rome. 


“Well, then, having made this vow 
I still went on, with panic aiding me, 
till I saw the bank beneath had risen 
to within a few feet of the bridge, 
and that dry land was not twenty 
yards away. Then my resolution left 
me and I ran, or rather stumbled, 
rapidly from sleeper to sleeper till I 
could take a deep breath on the sol- 
id earth beyond. I stood and gazed 
back over the abyss: I saw the little 
horrible strip between heaven and 
hell — the perspective of its rails. I 
was made ill by the relief from ter- 
ror.” 
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This experience leads the author 
into some observations on panic and 
terror. Fear, he tells us, is in the na- 
ture of things. It is as natural to be 
afraid of the sea or of an untried 
horse as to eat or drink. But terror 
which is a sudden madness or paraly- 
sis of the soul is something impure 
and devilish and unworthy of a 
Christian. Its power is beyond rea- 
son; it has the nature of possession 
and is from hell itself. 


Here is an example of the preg- 
nancy of Belloc’s reflections, which 
engender like thoughts in the reader. 
Is there not something diabolical in 
the power over the imagination of 
overwhelming sound or dark places 
or great heights? Fear is salutary, 
but what good comes from the sud- 
den panic which can afflict the 
strongest and most courageous of 
men, often without reason and with- 
out apparent cause, and can reduce 
them to the helplessness of children? 
It would seem to be the surest in- 
stinct of faith that makes us cry out 
at such times in childlike supplica- 
tion to the mother of God. For we 
remember how at the dawn of his- 
tory God gave this woman peculiar 
power over the subterranean beings. 
“She shall crush thy head,” God said 
when He cursed the serpent, “and 
thou shalt lie in wait for her heel.” 


LATER incident on the pil- 

grimage is far more significant. 
Although it is not especially dra- 
matic and Belloc describes it some- 
what sadly, yet it is the scene of an 
inner experience which undoubtedly 
influenced his entire life. It took 
place at the village of Undevelier. 
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He was standing, in the cool of the 
evening, by a village stream that 
washed against the tower of the town 
church. As he watched the eddying 
current fling itself against the stones 
of the church, suddenly a bell began 
to toll, and it soon seemed that every- 
one in the village was pouring into 
the chapel. 

Coming from England, Belloc was 
not accustomed to the unanimous, 
spontaneous devotion of an entire 
populace. He entered the church with 
the townspeople for vespers, and 
again he was amazed at the simplicity 
and naturalness with which young 
and old voiced their evening prayers 
in the ancient Latin psalms and 
hymns of the Church. Here, it seem- 
ed, the people took their Catholic 
faith for granted, and in the psalms 
or vespers they were singing a very 
noble good night to God. 


The spectacle still exalted his mind 
as he left the church. “My whole 
mind,” he writes, “was taken up and 
transfigured by this collective act, and 
I saw for a moment the Catholic 
Church quite plain, and I remem- 
bered Europe, and the centuries. 
Then there left me altogether that at- 
titude of difficulty and combat, which 
for us others, is always associated 
with the faith. The cities dwindled in 
my imagination, and I took less heed 
of the modern noise. I went out with 
them into the clear evening and the 
cool.” 

Finding his cigar he lit it again 
and continued his meditation even 
more deeply and not without tears 
on the nature of belief: “Of its na- 
ture it breeds a reaction and an indif- 
ference. Those who believe nothing 
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but only think and judge cannot un- 
derstand this. Of its nature it strug- 
gles with us. And we, we, when our 
youth is full on us, invariably reject 
it and set out in the sunlight content 
with natural things. Then for a long 
time we are like men who follow 
down the cleft of a mountain, and 
the peaks are hidden from us and 
forgotten. It takes years to reach the 
dry plain, and then we look back to 
see our home. 


“What is it, do you think, that 
causes the return? I think it is the 
problem of living; for every day, 
every experience of evil, demands a 
solution. That solution is provided by 
the memory of the great scheme 
which at last we remember. Our 
childhood pierces through again.” 


Here Belloc makes a moving med- 
itation on the anguish suffered by 
those who return to the faith. He 
compares this suffering to the sud- 
den, mysterious love of a man for a 
woman. It draws him away from 
dear companions and leads him into 
isolation. It sets up a gulf between 
him and his friends of old; it makes 
him abandon the old ways of judg- 
ing. Intoxicated with its mysteries, it 
is difficult for him to remain humble. 
Hardest of all it puts an end to the 
intellectual banquets that he had with 
his fellows and that had provided for 
him the keenest joy known to man. 


“The Catholic Church,” he writes, 
“will have no philosophies. She will 
permit no comforts; the cry of mar- 
tyrs is in her far voice; her eyes that 
see beyond the world present us heav- 
en and hell to the confusion of human 
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reconciliations, our happy blending of 
good and evil things.” 


PPARENTLY Belloc himself 
had known some of the an- 
guish accompanying a return to the 
faith. For he concludes somewhat 
sadly: “It is a good thing to have 
loved one woman from a child, and 
it is a good thing not to have to re- 
turn to the faith.” 


What is the meaning of these enig- 
matic words? Is there a connection 
between the two in Belloc’s own life? 
Was he ever in danger of losing the 
faith? While it is incredible that this 
Gibraltar of Catholic tradition should 
ever have really lost the faith, there 
was a time when the great scheme of 
Catholic things grew dim. That was 
the time when he attended Baliol Col- 
lege at Oxford. It must be remem- 
bered that Belloc’s mind was not on- 
ly brilliant and searching but by na- 
ture skeptical. The intellectual dis- 
cussions that he had there with his 
fellows knew no bounds and they 
provided him with what he calls “the 
keenest joy known to man.” 


During these years he was like the 
man he describes coming down the 
cleft of the mountains, and the peaks 
of faith that he had left behind were 
now hidden from his view. A few 
years afterward he reached the dry 
plain, and this was when he entered 
into marriage. When he wrote his 
mother telling her of the girl whom 
he intended to marry he described 
her as a devout American girl who 
would hear nothing of wedding plans 
until he had received the sacrament 
twice. “I will believe,” wrote Belloc 
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with finality, “what you believe and 
what she believes.” 

These words express much more 
than an intention of pleasing his 
bride. In Elodie Hogan he saw once 
more the reality of the Catholic 
scheme of things piercing through 
the clouds. His conquest of this de- 
vout Catholic girl was not easy. He 
pursued her for five years, and liter- 
ally on foot, across the continent of 
the United States to California. She 
in turn wrestled in her soul with the 
stirrings of a religious vocation, but 
in the end it was her vocation to be 
the strongly pious Catholic wife and 
mother of his children who was to 
have an influence on Belloc’s life and 
faith that is incalculable. When she 
died, his fruitful years seem to have 
ended. In the love of Elodie Hogan 
the vision of the faith came again to 
Belloc and, compared to what he 
found in her, what he had given up 
seemed to him but the illusion of 
dreams and shadows. 


Was it meant as a tribute to her 
that he wrote: “It is a good thing to 
have loved one woman from a child, 
and it is a good thing not to have to 
return to the faith?” Belloc wrote 
these words while he was still young, 
not long after his marriage. Yet he 
had just had a deeply moving experi- 
ence which would bring serenity in 
faith to his whole life, when, as he 
says himself, “there left me altogeth- 
er that attitude of difficulty and com- 
bat, which for us others, is always 
associated with the faith.” Doubtless 
Belloc knew that his faith ever after- 
wards would be strong and secure, 
and there can be little doubt that gra- 
titude for Elodie entered into his re- 
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flection. Yet he cannot be said to 
have loved her from a child except 
in the sense that he had loved her 
already in our Blessed Lady. 


It was of our Lady that he wrote 
these words, for she was the woman 
he had loved from a child. The depth 
of this love in a lifelong Catholic 
and the intimate nature of its connec- 
tion with the Catholic scheme of 
things is difficult to convey to any- 
one who is not bred in the faith and 
brought up in Catholic tradition. The 
Catholic child loves our Blessed Lady 
in his own mother; he loves her in 
the ideal girl with whom he first falls 
in love. He loves her in every woman 
who blends natural feminine charm 
with the traditional virtues of the 
faith. At the same time she sums up 
for him the Church itself, not merely 
as an abstraction, but in a real, in- 
timate and personal, no less than a 
mystical way. 


ILBERT Chesterton, the great 
contemporary of Belloc, who 
was profoundly influenced by him, 
once wrote that he sensed this truth 
long before he became a Catholic. 
Whenever he thought of the Church 
or tried to put together the sum-total 
of Catholic things, he thought of her. 
When he was running away from the 
Church, he says, he knew he was 
running from her. When at last he 
made his submission to the faith it 
was beneath an image of our Blessed 
Lady. 


Yet it can be doubted that to any- 
one coming into the Church late in 
life, our Blessed Lady can ever mean 
as much as to the born Catholic, if 
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for no other reason than this that he 
has loved her from a child. The Cath- 
olic, who has really been a Catholic 
from childhood, can as little turn en- 
tirely away from the faith as a man 
can turn away from the woman he 
has loved all his life. If on the other 
hand he has loved our Blessed Lady 
faithfully all his life he will never 
have to return to the faith. 

“It is a good thing,” writes Belloc, 
“to have loved one woman from a 
child. And it is a good thing not to 
have to return to the faith.” Through- 
out life, it is said, a man always loves 
the same woman. This is certainly 
true for the Catholic who has learn- 
ed as a child to love our Blessed 


Lady. To him she stands for the 
Church, for his ideals of the faith, 
for the love of his life, and in the end 
for his mother. The enduring love 
and trust which he learned as a child 
and which carries on throughout life 
has been expressed by Belloc in 
words so simple they might fall from 
the lips of any Catholic: 


My body is frozen, 
My soul is afraid: 
Stretch out your hands to me. 
Mother and maid. 


Mother of Christ, 

And mother of me, 

Save me alive 

From the howl of the sea. 








CLIMATE OF THE SOUL 


Bishop Fulton Sheen has said that old age is not so much a physical con- 
dition as the climate of the soul. This is the “climate” of accepting our daily 
bread, the sun, the rain and the snow—as it is given. There is a formula psy- 
chologists have for those who wish to live longer and enjoy life more fully. It 
sounds like the song of St. Francis, a rule of good sense and moderation. 

Learn to like what does not cost much. i 

Learn to like conversation, reading and music. ; 

Learn to like plain food, plain service, plain cooking. 

Learn to like fields, trees, woods, brooks, fishing, rowing, hiking. 

Learn to like people, even though some of them may be as different from 
you as a Chinese. 

Learn to like work, and enjoy the satisfaction of doing your job as well as 
it can be done. 

Learn to like the songs of birds, the companionship of dogs, and the 
laughter of children. 

Learn to like gardening, carpentering, puttering around the house, the lawn 
and the automobile. 

Learn to like the sunrise and the sunset, the beating of the rain on roof 
and windows, and the gentle fall of snow on a winter day. 

Learn to keep your wants simple . . . to resist the tyranny of desire . . 
to be satisfied with the gifts that God has given us . . . not fretting about 
the past . . . not anxious about the future, satisfied to be clasped in the 
Eternal Arms. 

Franciscan Herald and Forum 
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Right Kind of Rosary 

There is no need to point out to 
our Catholic readers that October is 
the month dedicated in a special way 
to the rosary. All surely are aware of 
that. It might be well, however, to 
devote a little space and time to a 
discussion of how to say the rosary 
well. That is something not so easily 
achieved. It requires a genuine effort. 
And yet if the effort is not made to 
concentrate and really apply oneself 
to the work in hand, what else does 
the rosary become but a mechanical 
succession of prayers, said in the 
way a parrot might say them, but not 
with the use of the mental faculties 
which God has a right to expect? 

A right recitation of the rosary re- 
quires that, along with the saying of 
certain formal prayers, the mind med- 
itates on certain events in the lives 
of our Lord and our Lady. These are 
the so-called “mysteries” of the 
rosary, and they are divided into 
three main groups, with five myster- 
ies in each group, called the joyful, 
sorrowful, and glorious mysteries. 

Thus, for example, in the first sor- 
rowful mystery, one is asked to re- 
flect on the agony of our Lord in the 
garden on the night before He died. 
Before beginning the decade, one 
should recall this scene briefly to 
mind, picturing to himself the pros- 
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trate figure of the Saviour, His gar- 
ments soaked with His bloody sweat, 
as He suffers the terrible inward re- 
vulsion and horror of knowing in ad- 
vance and in full detail all that He 
must suffer, and knowing moreover 
that so many men would be ungrate- 
ful and contemptuous of all that He 
had done to make it possible for 
them to reach heaven. 

As one proceeds with the Our 
Father and ten Hail Marys which go 
to make up the decade, he tries in 
general to keep this scene before his 
mind. He asks pardon, realizing his 
own unfaithfulness; he begs for 
graces to be more faithful in the time 
to come. 

In some sections of the Catholic 
world there is a beautiful custom 
which serves to keep alive the sub- 
ject of the mystery. This consists in 
interposing a phrase midway through 
each Hail Mary. Thus one would 
say: “. . . and blessed is the fruit of 
Thy womb, Jesus (who suffered His 
agony in the garden for us). Holy 
Mary, Mother of God, etc.” Or the 
interposed phrase might be: “Who 
was scourged for us,” or “Who was 
crowned with thorns for us,” etc. 
This has the effect of keeping the 
mystery fresh before one’s mind. 

In common use, and very beauti- 
ful, is the custom of adding after 
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each decade the little ejaculation 
known as the Fatima prayer, because 
the children at Fatima said it was 
taught to them by an angel: 

“O Jesus, forgive us our sins, save 
us from the fire of hell, and lead all 
souls to heaven, especially those in 
most need of Thy mercy.” 


Let the rosary be said with atten- 
tion, and let it be said frequently 
during October, and great will be the 
graces our Lady will be empowered 
to bestow upon the world. 


World Problems and the 
Common Man 

There is a sense of futility or help- 
lessness that is invariably evident in 
the common man’s comment on the 
vast international problems and crises 
and plans that are being so widely 
discussed today. The average citizen 
feels that there is nothing he can do 
about these things one way or anoth- 
er. 

Because we do not like to admit 
futility and because we believe that 
it is not the Creator’s plan that the 
average citizen stand by doing noth- 
ing for a sick world, leaving every- 
thing in the hands of more or less 
wise, proved or unproved leaders, we 
submit this powerful, long-range yet 
here and now urgent and practical 
form of international action to any 
reader who, like ourselves, smarts 
under the sense of futility with which 
he enters on any discussion of world 
affairs. It will require a believing 
Christian to recognize its power, and 
a courageously practicing Christian 
to take part in it. It is the plan of 
promoting the missions at home and 
abroad, through which nations and 
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peoples, in large groups or small, can 
be brought to live according to the 
principles of Jesus Christ. 


Oversimplification, you say? Not 
sO, we answer; because there is no 
other real answer to warring ten- 
dencies among men. All other solu- 
tions depend on our plan. Interna- 
tional police forces, paper agree- 
ments, voting on wars — not one of 
them means a blessed thing, over the 
long course, if not backed up by 
Christian principles. 


It is a colossal aim and a task that 
may require centuries — this task of 
Christianizing the world. But it is 
something that everybody can begin 
on right now. All a good Christian 
needs is a sense of shame that so lit- 
tle has been done in the past by the 
richest nation in the world; a sense 
of thankfulness to the pitifully few 
missionaries who have given up 
everything they loved to go forth and 
build up new Christian communi- 
ties; a sense of responsibility to those 
missionaries and to the potential mis- 
sionaries who are imbibing a thor- 
oughly Christian education in Amer- 
ica today. 


Let the statesmen putter over their 
plans. These are the names that sug- 
gest action to every Catholic: Mary- 
knoll, St. Columban’s, Extension, Re- 
demptorists, Jesuits, Franciscans, 
Capuchins, Dominicans and all the 
rest who are planting the cross like 
a seed at home and far away in oth- 
er lands — the seed that will bear 
the fruit of peace in the most dis- 
tant parts of the world. 

Join hands with their work—now! 
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New Spring for the World 

In every age there have been 
prophets of doom among the faithful; 
there have been those who were all 
too ready to suppose that the world 
was on the verge of a new universal 
catastrophe visited upon it by God 
because of the sins of men. 


There have indeed been warnings 
given to the world by God. Notable 
in this connection are the words of 
our Lady at Fatima in 1917, mak- 
ing it clear that if mankind did not 
pray and do penance, great suffer- 
ing and persecution would come up- 
on the Christian world. Our Lady al- 
so stated, of course, that if people 
did pray and do penance, Commun- 
ism would be defeated and a great 
era of peace would ensue. 

Now of course only God knows if 
Christians in general are fulfilling 
satisfactorily the conditions laid 
down for peace. At this point the 
voice of the prophet of doom makes 
itself heard, announcing dire happen- 
ings to come, writing of bloodshed 
and the pope in exile and the world 
doomed to destruction in a few short 
years. 


Most definitely not in the ranks of 
these prophets of doom is the present 
Pope Pius XII. Many people of his 
venerable years are inclined to look 
askance at the younger generation, 
and announce mournfully to those 
who will listen to them that the 
younger generation and the world it 
occupies are both rapidly going to 
the dogs. Not the Holy Father. In all 
his addresses there sounds a ringing 
Christian optimism. 
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Especially noticeable was this op- 
timism in a recent address delivered 
by the pope to 100,000 young Ital- 
ian Catholic Action members who 
had gathered in St. Peter’s Square on 
the anniversary of the founding of 
their organization. Here, in part, is 
what he said: 

“We should like those people who 
fear for the fate of the Church to be 
here in this square. We should like 
those people who predict impossible 
sunsets, or who dream of non-exist- 
ing agonies of the Mystical Body of 
Christ to be here to contemplate this 
superb spectacle. Can one speak of 
death while there is still life — and 
there always will be — to urge on a 
youth such as you are? .. . In two 
more days the winter will be over 
and spring will begin. May We there- 
fore remind you that the dark win- 
ter is behind you, but before you 
there is a brilliant summer? May We 
urge you to live steadfastly the 
spring which God is about to grant 
to the world and the Church? .. . 
Look around you, oh youth, spring 
of humanity, spring of life! Make 
Our hope yours, and tell everyone 
that we are in the spring of history. 
May God grant that it will be one 
of the most beautiful springs man has 
ever experienced, after one of the 
longest and bitterest winters, a spring 
which precedes one of the most bril- 
liant and rich summers.” 


All That Noise! 

Memo to those who live near air- 
ports or air training stations, and are 
often annoyed by the noise of low- 
flying planes, and especially the win- 
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dow-rattling blast of the jets. Instead 
of giving free vent to the feeling of 
annoyance, and perhaps uttering a 
mild or even a not-so-mild expletive, 
why not seize upon it as a reminder 
to say a brief prayer for all travel- 
lers and for all who are in danger? 

This thought came to us on see- 
ing the following statement in a 
church paper of Sanford, Florida: 

“Will the noise get worse? Now 
that all groups at the Naval Air Sta- 
tion have jets, the noise of planes 
overhead will probably get louder. 
If we are thoughtless, small of na- 
ture, and selfish of purpose, we will 
complain. Here at Holy Cross we 
understand that these men are pro- 
tecting our country, and are not 
flying for fun. It is the policy of this 
parish that anytime a plane flies over 
the church during services, so that 
the noise drowns out everything, we 
will stop and everyone in the church 
will bow his head and say a silent 
prayer for the pilot and his crew. It 
is recommended that you do the same 
thing at home when a plane flies over 
your house. Just think of how many 
people you can pray for during the 
time the traffic pattern is over your 
house. A good prayer is: ‘God bless 
and guide that crew. Return them 
safe again to the ground, and keep 
us always and everywhere in Thy 
grace. Amen.’ ” 


For Harmony in Marriage 
Of great significance for married 
people, it seems to us, is the advice 
contained in the following prescrip- 
tions, as set down by Judge A. M. 
Lepore. Following this advice will 
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do much to preserve peaceful, and 
not warlike, relations between hus- 
band and wife. 

Never both be angry at once. 

Never speak loud to one another, 
unless the house is on fire. 

Let each one strive to yield often- 
est to the wishes of the other. 

Let self-denial be the daily aim 
and practice of each. 

Never taunt with a past mistake. 

Neglect the whole world rather 
than one another. 

Never allow a request to be re- 
peated. 

Never make a remark at the ex- 
pense of the other. 

Never part for a day without lov- 
ing words to think of during absence. 

Never let the sun go down upon 
any anger or grievance. 

Never meet without a loving wel- 
come. 

Never forget the happy hours of 
early love. 

Never sigh over what might have 
been, but make the best of what is. 

Never forget that marriage is or- 
dained by God, and that His bless- 
ings alone can make it what it should 
ever be. 

Never be content until you know 
that you are both walking in the 
same way that leads to heaven. 





God’s plan made a hopeful be- 
ginning, 
But man spoiled his chances by 
sinning. 
We trust that the story 
Will end in God’s glory, 
But at present the other side’s 
winning. 
—Sentinel of the 
Blessed Sacrament 
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NE of the strongest evidences for 
the truth of our Catholic faith 
is the stability and unchangeableness 
of the dogmas which the Church pro- 
poses for our belief. Such stability 
was necessary in order that the prom- 
ise of Jesus Christ might be fulfilled: 
that the forces of hell would never 
prevail against His Church. In other 
words, His Church would remain a 
pillar of truth. 

Tyrants have attempted to destroy 
this Church of Christ. But all their 
efforts, all their violence failed to ac- 
complish their purpose. On the con- 
trary, they succeeded only in increas- 
ing and multiplying the number of 
the faithful. 


Heretics, also, strove to undermine 
the faith with their errors. Their at- 
tacks were even more insidious than 
those of the persecutors. For they 
came not from without, but from 
within the Church itself; still they 
could not annihilate her. If she suffer- 
ed a loss in one section of the world, 
God compensated with an increase in 
other parts of the world. 
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UNCHANGING FAITH 


No other religion or sect can point 
to such constancy and stability of 
faith. 

The continued existence, for in- 
stance, of the Mohammedan religion 
is due, not to its constancy of faith, 
but to the corruption of morals. Nor 
has the Mohammedan religion ever 
endured the struggles for existence to 
which the Catholic religion was sub- 
jected. It flourished only in those 
regions where the Turkish sultan 
reigned, where no one opposed it and 
revealed its errors. 


Although stoutly maintaining that 
they are followers of Mohammed, the 
Mohammedans still disagree violently 
among themselves. So much so that 
their sects now number more than 
sixty. This is not surprising, for Mo- 
hammed himself contradicts himself 
openly in his Koran. In one place, for 
instance, he affirms that anyone can 
be saved in his religion; in another 
place, he denies this. 


Again, he maintains in one of his 
writings that Christ was crucified on 
the cross; in another, he says that 
someone else was substituted for Him 
on the cross. I could enumerate six 
hundred contradictions of this kind 
in the writings of Mohammed. 
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What of the continued existence 
of the Jewish faith? It is due, I con- 
tend, not to the constancy of the Jews 
and the doctrines which they profess, 
but to their obstinacy. The Scriptures 
themselves predicted, several centu- 
ries before, that this obstinacy would 
be their punishment for rejecting the 
law of grace and for unjustly taking 
the life of their Redeemer. 


Now the Jews behold the predicted 
punishments descending upon them. 
Their temple, their priests and sacri- 
fices have been taken from them. 
They have been expelled from their 
country and have been cursed among 
all the nations. Can this be called 
constancy? Rather, this is but the ful- 
fillment of the prophecies of the 
Scriptures. 


Let us now turn our attention to 
the remaining sects separated from 
the Church of Rome. More than 305 
heresies have sprung from her. Many 
of them, even though protected by 
princes and rulers and defended by 
the preaching and writings of learned 
men, have scarcely left a memory or 
trace on the pages of history. 

True, there are some, such as the 
followers of Luther and Calvin, which 
flourish in many places. But I chal- 
lenge you to find among them any 
stability or unity in matters of faith. 
Both the Lutherans and Calvinists, 
for instance, have divided into many 
sects; these, again, have subdivided 
among themselves. 


Such a lack of unity and constancy 
among the reformers is not to be 
wondered at. For the Protestant ref- 
ormation was spawned in pride. In 
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their pride the heresiarchs divested 
themselves of the obedience due to 
the Church. In like manner their 
disciples stripped themselves of obe- 
dience to their teachers to form new 
systems and new sects. 


Space does not permit an enumera- 
tion of contradictions in doctrine to 
be found in the writings and sermons 
of Luther and Calvin. Let me cite but 
a few. Luther uttered a thousand con- 
tradictions concerning justification, 
the virtue of faith and the number of 
the sacraments. Concerning the Eu- 
charist alone, thirty disagreeing state- 
ments have been found in his writ- 
ings. Calvin, too, many times changed 
his opinions concerning the Eucharist. 
It was not surprising, therefore, that 
George of Saxony, in Luther’s own 
time, should remark that the Luth- 
erans did not know today what they 
were to believe tomorrow. Such con- 
tradictions suffice to prove that these 
impious teachers have handed down 
false doctrine. For even one case of 
disagreement is enough to show that 
they were not imbued with the divine 
spirit. 


On the other hand, the stability and 
unity in matters of faith, which the 
Catholic Church has enjoyed from the 
beginning, prove that she is the true 
Church founded by Jesus Christ. She 
has been the same at all times. The 
same truths which we believe today 
were believed in the first centuries: 
freedom of the will, the power and 
number of the sacraments, the real 
presence of Jesus Christ in the Eu- 
charist, the invocation of the saints, 
the veneration of their images and 
relics, the existence of purgatory. 
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The Church that has been true 
from the beginning will always be 
true. As there is one true God, so 
there is one true faith and one true 
Church of Jesus Christ which trans- 
mits that faith to us. 


The fact that, in the course of cen- 
turies, the Church has defined dogmas 
which had not previously been de- 
fined, does not justify the conclusion 
that the Church has not always been 
the same. This does not show that 
the Church has changed her dogmas. 
It reveals that, supported by Scrip- 
ture and tradition, the Church has 
declared certain truths to be articles 
of faith, which, though they had al- 
ways been contained in the deposit 
of faith, were not publicly declared 
to be so contained. 


It is certain that the Church of 
Rome is the first and only Church 
founded by Jesus Christ. Should any- 
one care to deny this, let him say 
which that first Church was. This 
seems abundantly clear from the very 
fact of the separation of the heretical 
sects from the Church of Rome. For 
they departed from her for no other 
reason than the Church’s refusal to 
countenance any change in her dog- 
mas. 


Therefore, the Church of Rome is 
the only true Church of Jesus Christ. 
All others are false. As St. Jerome 
said: “From the very fact that they 
were instituted afterwards, they point 
themselves out as those whose coming 
the apostle foretold,” that is, as false 
prophets and teachers. 





VOCATION TO LOVE 


The essential attitude of Catholics who want to convert the world, is one 
of love. This is the genius of the apostolate: to know how to love. 

I should like this Christian precept to become for us a resolution and a 
program, here in Rome, center of the Catholic apostolate. We will love our 
brothers — whether they be close or distant. We will love our own father- 
land, and we will love other fatherlands. We will love our friends, and we 
will love our enemies. We will love Catholics, and we will love schismatics, 
Protestants, Anglicans, the indifferent, Moslems, pagans, atheists. We will 
love all social classes, but particularly those which have most need of help, 
of assistance, of betterment. We will love the very young and the very old, 
the poor and the sick. We will love those who mock us, who despise us, who 
stand in our way, who persecute us. We will love those who are worthy of 
love, and those who are unworthy. We will love those who fight against us; 
we do not want any man to be our enemy. We will love our times, our com- 
munity, our technical skills, our art, our sport, our world. We will love, and 
we will try to understand, to have compassion, to think well of others to 
serve them, to bear with them. We will love with the heart of Christ. We will 
love with God’s good measure. 


Archbishop Montini 





Many a wife has turned an old rake into a lawn mower. 


Irish Digest 
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The Priestly Life Ronald Knox 

Some of the late Monsignor Knox's best work is found in 
his conferences for his fellow priests. The present volume 
consists of sixteen talks with priests. The atmosphere is so 
informal, the author is so quick to include himself in any 
criticism of the clergy that the reader feels as though he 
were sitting down to a good session of friendly conversation 
with an experienced and kindly priest. Monsignor Knox adds 
new insight to old problems, gives new inspiration to duties 
that have grown wearisome. 

A chapter that illustrates the art of Monsignor Knox is the 
one which draws a valuable lesson for the priest from the 
incident of King Solomon and the two women claiming the 
same child as their own. This story is made the springboard 
to remind the priest that he should be a mother as well as 
a father to his people. He illustrates the difference. “The 
father . . . cannot help thinking of his son as a continuation 
or repetition of himself... . Oh, the father’s love is unselfish 
enough, but it is not a considerate love; it doesn’t allow for 
the son’s having ideas of his own. Whereas the mother 
doesn’t think of her son as a continuation of herself; rather, 
she thinks of herself as existing for the sake of her son.” 

An excellent book to be read and reread with new aspects 
of the skill and priestly qualities of Monsignor Knox being 
made manifest on each rereading. 
(Sheed and Ward, $3.00) 


Your Confession Rev. Daniel Ehman, C.SS.R. 
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The zealous missionary, who is also the founder of the 
League of Saint Gerard, has written a detailed explanation 
of the technique of a good confession. This will be used in 
the missions by Canadian Redemptorists to supplement the 
pulpit instructions. May it enable many souls to profit by 
the great means of God's mercy in one’s life. 

(Mission Co-ordinator, $.25) 
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The Risen Christ Caryll Houselander 
The late Caryll Houselander had a deep sense of our 
identity with Christ in His Mystical Body and this wonderful 
theme underlies all that her gifted pen gave the world. 
Several of her books dealt with the suffering Christ, but 
good theologian that she was, she knew that the resurrected 
Christ completed the portrait of Christ. In this posthumous 
book Miss Houselander dwells on the thought that “our 
Christ-life is the life of the risen Christ.” The nine chapters 
develop the way in which this life of Christ is made manifest @ 
in our lives. This. book, like all her books, combines deep 
spirituality, clear insight and deftness of expression. 

Of this book can be said what Monsignor Knox spoke in 
tribute to her after her death. ‘In all she wrote, there was a 
candor as of childhood; she seemed to see everything for 
the first time, and the driest of doctrinal considerations shone 
out like a restored picture when she had finished with it. 
And her writing was always natural; she seemed to find no 
difficulty in getting the right word, the telling word, that left 
you gasping.” 
| (Sheed and Ward, $2.75) 


Catholic Viewpoint on Censorship 
Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. 

This volume in the Catholic Viewpoint Series under the 
editorship of John J. Delaney is a book on a very timely 
subject written by a very competent scholar. Censorship has 
been a very controverted topic in its own right; the attacks 
of Paul Blanshard have served to focus further attention 
upon the matter. 

In an objective manner Father Gardiner, the literary editor 
of America, seeks to establish the basic principles of censor- 
ship as well as to examine the practical applications of these 
principles in America. Four chapters, Authority and the Role 
of Coercion, Freedom’s Proper Limits, The Partnership of Law 

e and Liberty and Obscenity determine the position of the 

Church with regard to censorship. The last four chapters 
examine the censorship controversy in the United States; 
The Legal Climate, The Legion of Decency, Natioral Office 
for Decent Literature and “Pressure Groups.” The appendices 
furnish the attack upon the Catholic activity in movies and 
reading material made by John Frocher and the rebuttal by 
Father John Courtney Murray, S.J. Also included are state- 
ments made by the American Civil Liberties Union, the 
American Bishops and the head of the NODL. 

Father Gardiner has succeeded in writing a very objective 
and scholarly book that will do a great deal to clarify the 
thinking on both sides of the censorship controversy. 

| (Hanover House, $2.95) 
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Dear Lynn, | Have A Problem Lynn Alexander 

Mrs. Lynn Alexander has gathered together some of her 
columns for teen-agers which have appeared in Catholic / 
magazines. Grouped under five headings, Personality, Popu- | 
larity, Dating, You and God, You and Education, these letters e i 
present sound Catholic advice in a way that is attractive to | 
the young. This book will be of great interest and value for { 
the teen-ager and of profit for those who work with the i 
young. 





(Franciscan Printery, $3.50) 


World Crisis and the Catholic 
The twentieth century has been called the century of 
“Catholic Action” where the layman takes his rightful place 
alongside of the clergy in the struggle for the redemption 
of modern man. World Crisis and the Catholic, published 
on the occasion of the Second World Congress for the Lay 
Apostolate held in Rome, shows the intelligence and zeal 
that outstanding laymen and laywomen are bringing to the ‘ 
cause of Christ. | 
The book covers many aspects of modern life: political, : 
sociological, economic, artistic, scientific in relation to the 
Universal Church. All of the writers are experts in their 
& chosen fields and American readers will recognize many of 
the names. Konrad Adenauer, the Christian statesman; Karl 
Stern, the convert Jewish psychiatrist; George Meany, the 
Union leader; Ann Blyth, the actress; John C. Wu, the Chi- 
nese convert statesman and philosopher; Christopher Daw- 
son, the philosopher of history; Bruce Marshall, the Scottish 
novelist; Gertrud von le Fort, the poet and novelist reveal 
the quality of the writers. This reviewer is particularly 
pleased to see a passage from Miss von le Fort's beautiful 
“Hymn to the Church” as the concluding selection. An ex- 
cellent symposium for all Catholics who want their ageless 
Church to be truly contemporary and their Catholic Church 
to be truly universal. 
(Sheed and Ward. $3.00) 


The Angels Pascal Parente 
A professor at the Catholic University is the author of this 
scientific and yet popular book on the fascinating subject | 


i el UNIS Nis se ee 


of the angels. The six chapters of the first part deal with the 
nature, divisions and operations of the angels; the five chap- @ 
ters of the second part treat of the role of the guardian 
angels. A clear and interesting presentation. 
(Grail, $3.00) 
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Eve and Mary Peter Thomas Dehan, O.P. 

A learned French Dominican priest, Father Thomas Dehan, 
has a new approach to the history of the human race. To 
; him, human history has been a succession of divine and dia- 
bolical annunciations or interventions. He sees this story 
summarized in the story of Eve and Mary. Eve received the e 
false annunciation of the mystery of iniquity between the two 
divine annunciations of the mystery of joy and the mystery 
of sorrow. Mary also received the same sequence of annun- 
ciations. An interesting book that presents a new point of 
reference for the human story. 


(B. Herder, $3.95) 


Valiant Heralds of Truth Rev. Vincent A. Yzermans 
There seems to be no field of human knowledge or en- 
deavor in which Pope Pius XII has not expressed himself 
with clear, accurate and inspirational words. Father Vincent 
i A. Yzermans has gathered together some of the principal 
] pronouncements of the Pope on the various instruments of 
mass communication: press, radio, motion pictures and tele- 
vision. The heart of the book consists of selected passages 
ry given to visiting leaders in the mass communication field. 
An interesting chapter is devoted to various impressions of 
Pope Pius XII by American newspaper men who had a 
special audience with him. The appendices list the various 
addresses of Pope Pius XII in this field, a bibliography from 
periodicals and the text of the American bishops’ statement 
on censorship. A good source book to anyone either working 
in or interested in the important mass media of communica- 

tion. 
(Newman Press, $3.75) 


Like a Swarm of Bees Sister M. Immaculata, S.S.]J. 
Over three hundred years ago the Sisters of St. Joseph, 
one of the first non-cloistered communities of nuns, had hum- 
ble beginnings in France. Just a hundred years ago they 
came to Buffalo. The story of the first years in France and 
especially the history of the Buffalo Sisters of St. Joseph is 
told in a way that will interest friends and former pupils as @ 
well as all who are concerned about the magnificent work 
| of the religious sisters in the United States. Readers will 
learn much of the history of Father Baker’s Home from the 
sisters who staffed the various works of charity at Lacka- 
wanna. 
(Mount St. Joseph, $3.50) 
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Remarked the wife: “Everyone in town 
is talking about the Smiths’ quarrel. Some 
are taking his part, and some are taking 
hers.” 

“And,” interrupted her husband, “I sup- 
pose a few eccentric individuals are mind- 
ing their own business.” 

e 

The Widow Jones 
told a neighbor that 
her late husband had 
been very unfortunate 
all his life but that 
things had changed 





near the end. 

“How do you mean?” queried the neigh- 
bor. 

“Well,” replied the widow, “when they 
dug his grave, they struck oil.” 


F. G. Kernan 
oe 


A kind-hearted clergyman asked a con- 
vict how he came to be in jail. The fel- 
low said, with indignation in his voice, 
that he was coming home from a prayer- 
meeting one night and sat down to rest, 
fell asleep, and while he was asleep there, 
the county came along and built a jail 
around him, and when he awoke the jail- 
er wouldn’t let him out. 

° 


Sam was told not to go swimming ever 
again in the pond with the boys. 

One night after school he came home 
with wet hair and his mother accused 
him of going swimming. After a second 
or two of thinking, Sam said, “Mother, I 
did it to save Tommy Jones.” 

“Did you jump in after him?” his 
mother exclaimed. 

“No, Mother,” was the answer. “I 
jumped in first to. be there when Tom- 
my fell in.” 
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The story is told of a great musician 
who took his orchestra on tour, and dur- 
ing his travels received a note from a well- 
meaning person in one of his audiences. 
This is what the note said: “I think it 
only fair to inform you that the man in 
your orchestra who blows the instrument 
that pulls in and out, only played during 
the brief intervals when you were looking 
at him.” 

° 


“Gee, darling,” said the newly-wed hus- 
band, “that roast chicken looks wonder- 
ful. What did you stuff it with?” 

“I didn’t stuff it with anything,” re- 
plied his bride with confidence. “It wasn’t 
hollow.” 


A little old Irish lady, who worked as 
a scrubwoman in a large office building, 
hit it rich with the winning Irish Sweep- 
stakes ticket. 

“Now, I guess, you'll give up your 
job?” asked her employer. 

“No, no, I wouldn’t know what to do 
with myself without it,” the scrubwoman 
answered thoughtfully. “But I’m warning 
ye — heaven help them that gets in the 
way of me mop from now on.” 
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One of those back- 
yard sets of swings, 
slide and see-saws — 
encugh to accommo- 
date seven children 
without pushing or shoving — is a 
sure way to attract eight children. 
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Amongst 


Many readers tell us that when 
they receive their copy of THE LI- 
GUORIAN they turn at once to the 
pages of the READERS RETORT 
department to see from whom and 
from where we are receiving criticism 
and expression of disagreement. 


We give space in each month’s is- 
sue to letters from our readers not 
merely to print the criticism or praise 
we receive but for a number of other 
reasons. 


The letters that are sent to us help 
establish a personal contact between 
the editors and the readers of the 
magazine, without which our work 
of writing and publishing would be 
a rather cold, lifeless and tasteless 
affair. 


The letters in READERS RE- 
TORT help also to keep up a kind 
of family spirit amongst the readers 
of THE LIGUORIAN because expres- 
sions of opinion honestly made by 
the members of any particular group 
ordinarily serve as a basis of better 
understanding and as a means of 
drawing the members of the group 
into a greater unity. 


Ordinarily we send a personal reply 
to letters that are written to us — a 
task that is handled by four of the 
editors at Liguori. Sometimes the edi- 
tors take a packet of letters with them 


Ourselves 


when they go out to preach a mission 
or retreat, and they write their replies 
during the off-hours between preach- 
ing and hearing confessions. 


Every letter, before it is printed in 
the magazine, has received a personal 
reply from one of the editors. Some- 
times it may take two weeks or longer 
to send an answer to a letter we re- 
ceive because of our schedule of writ- 
ing, preaching and other work. 


Letters which bear no signature 
and address cannot, of course, re- 
ceive a personal reply, and we do 
not publish them unless we believe 
that their publication and our answer 
will be helpful to the writer and to 
our readers. 


A challenge in a letter like — “I 
dare you to print this!” — is no 
guarantee of publication in READ- 
ERS RETORT, whether the letter is 
signed or not. 


Of course, by far the greater num- 
ber of letters we receive cannot be 
published in READERS RETORT 
because of lack of. space. But we 
want to let our readers and WRIT- 
ERS know that we are grateful for 
the time and effort they spend in 
writing the letters and notes of criti- 
cism, suggestion, praise and thanks 
which we receive every day. 
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Begin Thinking of Christmas 


There are probably a number of people in your life to 
whom you owe some little sign of affection or gratitude or 
thoughtfulness at Christmas. If you don’t do something 
about this now, you will probably forget them in the wild 
rush of the month before Christmas. But right now you can 
jot down their names and addresses and send them in to us 
with the request that we start them off with a year’s sub- 
scription to THE LIGUORIAN pith our Christmas issue, 
and send them a card in December announcing that this gift 


comes from you. You may even ask to be billed later for 
these gifts. 





CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 
One subscription (1 year) $2.00 
Additional subscriptions each $1.50 


Add 25c¢ for each subscription to Canada and foreign 
countries. Send as many as you wish. Include your own 
renewal. 











Please send THE LIGUORIAN as my gift to: 




















oe eS... 
STREET & NO. 
CITY 








Send card signed 

I enclose $ subscriptions. 

CO Bill me after Christmas for $ for total of ____ subscriptions. 
LIST YOUR ADDITIONAL GIFTS ON SEPARATE SHEET 

THE LIGUORIAN LIGUORI, MO. 








